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“Hart and Feldman’s 
| Geometry 


By G. A. Haxr, Instructor in Mathematics, Wadleigh 
High School, New York City, and Dantrt FELDMAN, 
Head of Department of Mathematics, Erasmus Hall 
High School, Brooklyn. 


Plane and Solid Geometry... $1.25 


Plane Geometry .”. > 80 cents 
SolidGeometry. : ‘ . 80cents 


This book is the outgrowth ofan experience of many years in the 
eaching of mathematics in secondary schools. The book in its pres- 

‘ ent form is the combined product of experience, classroom use, and 
‘Severe criticism. Argument and reason are arranged in the parallel 
- form. Every construction figure contains all necessary construction 
linet. The subject is correlated with arithmetic, number concepts 
being develope! in connection with areas, as well as in other portions 
ofthe book. The numerical treatment of magnitude is explicit, the 


/ fondamenta!l principles being definitely assumed. The indirect - 


method of proof is cousistently applied. The method used here is 
Convinting and clear. The legitimate claims of the practical move- 
» mént have been recognized in the fact that nearly every definition, 
| principle, and theorem has been introduced or followed by questions 
*\ onconcrete exercises that bring the abstract ideas within the stu- 
dent’s comprehension and make them a part of his everyday experi_ 
. The proofs of nearly all theorems are complete. The meghani- 
afrangement is such as to give the student every possible aid in 

_~ Comprehending the subject matter. 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
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GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 


Daily Between 


San Francisco, Kansas City, St. Louis and 
Chicago via Los Angeles and El Paso. 


A train modem in every respect and catering 
to the comfort and convenience of travelers 
en route between California and the East. 
A line of easy grades and scenic features 
Electnc lighted standard sleeping cars, obser- 
vation car, library, buffet, ladies’ parlor, obser- 
vation rotunda, dining service meeting the 
most exacting requirements. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


SEE AGENTS 





A History of Fifteen Years’ Work Among Newsboys by a Man Who Understands Boys and Who 
Has Enrolled More Than 7,500 in His Toledo Association and More Than 10,000 in Similiar Or- 


BOY VILLE 


“The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement ”’ 


ganizations Throughout the Country. 


Cloth 75 cents 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


THREE IMPORTANT CITIES 


MINNEAPOLIS 


RICHMOND — 


Have recently adopted for basal use 


-THE PROGRESSIVE ROAD TO READING 


Its steady progress in popularity proves the superiority of this series 


Book One, 32c 


Book Two, 40c Book Three, 48c 


Book Four, 50¢ 


SILVER, BURDETT @ COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


PROVIDENCE 
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) WINSHIP TRACHERS? AGENCY 


es 6 Beacon Street, Boston 
A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons : 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 
“The more 1 know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 


and = absolute dependence that may be put upon 


oF Song as I am with the solid, consistent work you are 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 


{thank you most heartily for yeas very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughout all our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 

From a Maine teacher: 

“lL want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
forme. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 

From the principal of a large New York high 
school: . 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

**With very kind regards ana thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 

From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are | fora first grade teacher and a 
second teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.”’ 

From a Vermont teacher: 

“T have been very much pleased with the work of your 
eee ee dinace nak rape to vacancies in 
th : of the country, lappreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thank for your good work in my behalf, I am 

ee 4 “ Very traly cones.” 7 

Calls are already commencing to come in for neat 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN FP. PEASE, 
6 Beacon 
Loag Distance Telephone 





Manager. 
Boston, Mass. 


NEW-WORLD SPELLERS 


‘‘Have a good method.” 
“Have a practical yocabulary.”’ 
‘‘Have nothing superfluous,” 


‘‘Have homonyms taught in their relation- 
ships and not brought together to confuse 
the pupils.’’ 

‘*Teach correct habits of spelling.” 

‘Give new enthusiasm to the spelling class.” 

“Give training in the use of the dictionary.’’ 

‘Are well graded.”’ 


“Are constructed upon correct pedagogical 
principles.” 


the intelligence of the pupil.” 





World Book Company | 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York : 











A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY 


1. For young men and women who want select 
training for positions as Bookkeepers, Secretaries, 
and Stenographers. 

A course at M. C. S. gives the best training after 


graduation. Positions are easily obtained and 
held. 

2. For those who would prepare for commercial 
teaching positions. 


Our normal department thoroughly equips for this 
work. There is a large demand for commercial 
teachers. The positions pay attractive salaries. 
Tuition is reasonable, Pupils at M. C. S, enjoy 
the school and its surroundings. A unique and 
satisfying catalogue is yours for the asking. 





MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 
** Educationally the strongest business school in New England”’ 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 














RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


D te of Expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indi— 
cates the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.—Sudscriptions are not discontinued at their 
expiration. It is our wish to extend reasonable credit to sub- 
scribers who are busy and may not remit on the exact day a subscrip- 
tion expires. 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of any change 
in theie address, giving both the former and present address, other- 
wise they are responsible for the paper if sent to a former address 
until ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money 
orders, omregistered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of date fol- 
lowing the subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a ch 
fail to appear on the label on the second issue after the date of 
remittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers —Should a number of the JourNAL fail to 
reach a subscriber, he will confera favor upon the Publishers by 
notifying us of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing 
number will be sent.; ,\We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department and all com- 
munications for the pages of the JOURNAL should be addressed to 
A. E. Winsuirp, Zditor. All letters pertaining to the business man- 
agement of the JouRNAL should be addressed to the Publishers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Publication Office: 6 BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


FIFTIETH ANNUAL MEETING, CHICAGO, JULY 6—12 


EDITORIAL NOTES 
meeting. 
he cemfeetai teachers enrolled, which is the 
pest record for any city unless, possibly, for New York 
at the Asbury Park meeting. 
About 1,300 new active members, 
records. 


which breaks all 


About 1,300 old active members, which is near the - 


record. 

About 14,000 enrolled at Chicago or 
about 7,000 outside of Chicago. 

Most of the 14,000 were from within 
900 miles of Chicago. About 2,000 were 
from more than 300 miles from Chicago. 

The enrollment when all! active mem- 
bers are counted in, whether present or 
not. will be about 17,000, which is next 
to Boston in 1903 and Asbury Park in 
1905. 

President Carroll G. Pearse deserves 
all the congratulations and bouquets 
which he received. It was a notabie 
program. 

The meeting was a day longer than 
usual. There were many more speakers. 

There were fewer speakers who have 
been usually heard and more wholly 
new to the N. E. A. platform. 7 

The program was the fullest ever, with 550 as- 
signments. ;, 

Hilinois led with ninety of these. Wisconsin was 
second with twenty-nine, New York came third with 
eighteen, Ohio had fifteen, Missouri thirteen, Pennsyl- 
yania twelve, Indiana twelve, Massachusetts eleven, 
Minnesota ten, Iowa eight, Washington, D. C., eight, 
California six, Kansas five, Connecticut four, Nebraska 
four. 

Other states with from one to three were Colorado, 
Connecticut, Idaho, Kentucky, Maine, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, Virginia, and Wyoming. 

Canada, England, and Austria were also represented. 

There were twenty-one states unrepresented. 

The program, like the membership, greatly empha- 
sizes Chicago, for the ninety from Illinois were almost 
wholly from Chicago. 

Chicago’s hospitality left little to be desired. Those 
who contrasted it with other recent cities could find op- 
portunity to place Chicago at an advantage or disadvan- 
tage according to the point of view 

In provision of halls for adequacy, location, and com- 
fort no city has equaled Chicago. 

No reception has equaled that at the Art Museum, 

The various rest places at the board of education rooms 
at the Principals’ Club, et al. were too scattered and too 
far from the headquarters to be appropriately appre- 
clated. 

The state headquarters received slight attention from 
the local committees as has been customary, but this 
has, perhaps, been overemphasized in other cities. 


President 


EDWARD T. FAIRCHILD 
State Supt. 


The hotels have never, anywhere. approached those 
of Chicago im adequacy, location, comfort, 
reasonableness, and courteous attention. 

All in all there have been but two or three meetings 
in the same class with this at Chicago. 

The audiences were all large, 
department was fully attended. 
meeting was large enough. 

President Pearse’s presiding won universal commen-~ 

dation. 


luxury, 


very large. Bvery 
Often no place of 


The business meeting was much larger 
than ever before. 

Politics were keener than at Boston or 
San Francisco, but the body of the 
house behaved much better than in 1910 
or 1911. 

The new machine and the old got to- 
gether very reasonably in the end, and 
all were ready to make the best of af- 
fairs. 

Clearly the headquarters of the new 
machine will -be in Chicago. 

Of the last seven places selected six 
have been beyond the Alleghanies, and 
four of the seven have been in or west 
of the Rockies. 

The new machine commands votes. 
The steam roller will have more power 
because it will have votes as well as skill. 

Its first meeting was in every way a notable success. 

Continue te give us meetings like that of 1912, ladies 
and gentlemen, and the vast majority of the teachers 
will respect and admire you for your achievements. 

Success is always a success. 

Chicago in 1912 was all that could have been asked. 
Chicago, President Pearse, the committees, and Presi- 
dent- Blect Fairchild are all appreciated by the teachers 
and other educators who enjoyed and profited by the 
hospitality and management. There are no sore spots in 
the profession as a whole, even in the Bast. 


Kansas, 
N. EA. 





CHICAGO’S RECEPTION OF THE N. E. A. 


The preparations made to carry out Chicago’s wish 
to have every one feel at home and to insure a pleasant 
week for every member of the N. EB. A. were ample 
in conception and well executed. Several clubs scat- 
tered abroad the announcement that they extended a 
welcome to all members of the N. E. A. Among these 
were such consequential onganizations as the Dilla 
Flagg Young Club, the Chicago Woman’s Club, the 
Chicago Principals’ Club, the Teachers’ Federation, 
and several others. Institutions of different character 
joined ‘these clubs in opening ‘their doors to the N. E. 
A. The University of Chicago advertised its current 
lectures and cordially invited members to attend. The 
university did all it could to assure the visiting teach- 
ers that they were welcomed to its campus and to any 
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features of ts frog a i soiecied to 


them. 

It was not intended that any one should miss ya 
sights of the city for lack of information as to what 
was worth seeing and so the Schoolmasters’ Club pro- 
vided leaflets enumerating the “Points of Interest 
Within Walking Distance of Headquarters” and others 
on “Points of Interest in and About Chicago Requiring 
Transportation.” © board of education issued a 
small pamphiet destribing itetns of intérést/in connec- 
tion with Chicago’s public schools. 

The reception given to” President Carroll G. Pearse 
and all members of the association on Monday evening 
of association week was in every way a marked suc- 
cess. It was held in the Art Institute. No more beau- 
tiful or appropriate place could have been chosen in 
which to hold this opening social feature of ‘the con- 
vention. The art institute is a beautiful building aside 
from its art treasures. Its spacious rooms and corri- 
dors, leading one into another, made it possible to pro- 
vide comfortably for large numbers of people without 
crowding, while the presence of the masterpieces upon 
its walls and floors added an element of peculiar charm. 
The aesthetic appeal, in its beauty of light and color, 
furnished not alone by the pictures upon the walls, but 
also by the costumes of the elite, reinforced by the 
spirit of the place and the beautiful music, added to the 
charm of greetings with friends and the beginnings of 
new acquaintanceships. All the educational clubs and 
associations in the city united in holding this reception 
and it was in every way a distinct success. 

The hospitality extended to members of the N. E. A. 
was given yet another delightful form of expression in 
two excursiont provided free of charge by the Duréau 
of conventions of the Chicago Association of Commence. 


One of these excursions took the form of an automobile — 


trip through Chicago’s justly famous small parks and 
playgrounds and their connecting boulevards. The 
system of parks and boulevards found in Chicago, so 
comprehensively planned that they give the city the 
distinction of having a complete chain of beautiful 
driveways and parks, are well worth seeing. They are 
the pride of the city, affording rest and recreation as 
well as beauty for her millions of inhabitants. A few 
years ago when the question of public playgrounds and 
smal] parks for the benefit of the children began to at- 
tract nation-wide attention, Chicago was one of the first 
cities to recognize her opportunity and to provide an 
adequate system of public playgrounds for the benefit 
of her children. The excursion through some of these 
parks and. boulevards gave visiting teachers a chance 
to inspect the playground facilities which Chicago is 
now providing to keep the children off the streets and 
to allow them the right to play under safe and whole- 
some conditions. 

Another, exeursion gave opportunity to see how Chi- 
cago looks from the waters of Lake Michigan. The 
steamer “Roosevelt” was chartered for the occasion and 
permitted those who were fortunate enough to have 
tickets to enjoy a splendid outing. The trip took in the 
entire shore line of Ohicago, north and south of the 
river, a most impressive sight, the life-saving station, 
the break-water, cribs, and other matters of interest. 
Only those who have had the privilege of such a trip 
know the stateliness of Chicago’s imposing water front. 
Many of the finest buildings in the city, especially those 
of public and quasi-public character, such as Orchestra 
Hall, the Auditorium, the University Club building, 
notable as an aesthetic triumph over the difficulties of 
the “sky-scraper” form of construction and a truly beau- 
tiful monument to the architect’s ingenuity, the Chi- 
cago Athletic Association building, the Fine Arts build- 
ing, and several others, line Michigan avenue, and can 
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| s@em to best advange only fre we deck of some 

k@ Michigan sfeameér. “Grant aa, am@@the Art In- 
sh upon the other side of the avenue, and in the 
foreground, when viewed from the lake, are a separate 
attraction by themselves. All this and much more of 
interest and charm was spread before the eves of. those 
who took the lake trip. 

A third excursion, different in aim and charac ter, re- 
vealed, what-Chicage ig deine in the matter of infant 
welfare.’ ‘he Elizabeth MeCorniiek tent on the roof of 
the. Mary, Crane, Nursery, where infants are given 
proper care’ and treatment, the Infant Welfare Consul- 
tation hour at the Helen Day Nursery and other fea- 
tures connected with the welfafe of very young children 
were visited. 

Numerous interesting exhibits were provided for the 
instruction and profit of N. E. A. members. These in- 
cluded an open-air school, libraries for children, social 
centres, and the work of the Drama League of America. 
The art department of the Chicago public schools also 


- held an art exhibit. 


Several luncheons and other social functions were 
also provided by different Chicago organizations for the 
entertainment of the city’s guests. The whole week 
Was made the occasion for all kinds of pleasant meet- 
ings and “happenings,” and it is generally admitted by 
N. E. A. members that the 1912 meeting, happily held 
in the metropolis of the middle West, will live long in 
the memory as a supremely successful gathering from 
the social standpoint. 


Elsie May Smith. 
Chicago, July 16, 1912. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
EDUCATION 

The following was adopted by rising vote:— 

‘In June 24 Miss Julia Richman of New York city, a 
distinguished member of the National Council of Edu- 
cation, died in Paris, after ten days of heroic effort to 
rally from an operation for appendicitis. 

Miss Richman was for many years an eminent leader 
in educational advance. She fitted herself for this lead- 
ership as a grade teacher and principal in New York 
city before her promotion to the district superintend- 
ency. 

With superb courage she successfully defied all po- 
litical bosses and forced them to keep their hands off 
educational affairs. 

With noble consecration she inspired children from 
the humblest homes so that in a district where no child 
had ever gone above the sixth grade she saw more 
than 2,500 in the seventh and eighth grades, with many 
in the high school. 





With deepest human sympathy she led to the estab- 
lishment of the first school hospital for crippled chil- 
dren in connection with the public schools of a great 
city. 

With keen patriotic insight she insisted that public 
schools could do and should do for all children every- 
thing that was best for them by way of physical, intel- 
lectual, industrial, social, and moral training. 

Therefore, in view of all that Miss Richman was as 
a noble woman and brilliant leader:— 

Be it resolved that we learn of her death with sincere 
regret; that we remember her life and work with genu- 
ine satisfaction; that we appreciate the privilege and 
honor of having had her as one of our number, and that 

we here highly resolve to take renewed devotion to 
that cause for which she gave the last full measure of 
devotion. 
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THE CONVENTION DAY BY DAY 


SUNDAY, JULY 7 


Fifty-three churches had sermons on educational 
themes, mostly by the pastors of those churches. Here 
are the principal topics treated: “Education in Reli- 
gion,” “The Spiritual Element in Education,” enowl- 
edge of Life, the Supreme Knowledge of God,” “Edu- 
cation and Character,’ “The Three H’s in Education,” 
“The City’s Obligation to Childhood,” “Secular and 


Religious’ Education,” “Education and the Moral 
Ideal,” “Educational Ideals,” “Education and Social 
Service,” “Education - and National Progress,” 


“Education in Worship,” “The Moral Aspect of 
Education,” “The Church’s Relation to Pub- 
lic Education,” “The Coming Race: The Esoteric 
and Psychic Value of Education,” “Some Fea- 
tures of Education Frequently Overlooked,” “What 
Education Is Most Worth,” “The Church and the 
School,” “The American Common School,” * “Christian 
Teaching in the Public Schools,’ “The Value ,of 
Brains,” “Education: What Is It?” “Education Which 
Educates,” “The Function of Education in a Democ- 
racy.” “Education for the Life Here and Hereafter,” 
“Education and Religion,” “Education as a Means of 
Grace,” “Education, the Highway to Nobler Life,” 
“The Liberating Power of Education,” “The Educa- 
tional Value of Religion,” “True Education, Its Object 
and Its End,” “How Can the Church and Public School 
Work ‘Together in Moral Training?” “The Final Aim 
of Education,” “Some Standards in Education,” “In 
What Way Can Public Education Be Moral and Re- 
ligious?” “The Value of Education,” “The Higher 
Ministries of Educatijon,’,. ‘Christian Education,” 
“Christian Ideals of Education,” “The Relation of Edu- 
cation to Christianity,” ~ “Pragmatism in School and 
Church,” “Our Schools and Our Republic,” “The Re- 
lation of the Church to the Cause of Education,” 
“Democracy and Education,” “The Master Teacher.” 

The chief interest of the day has not been in the ser- 
mons but in educational politics. Really it has been the 
most amusing day the N. E. A. has ever seen. “It is to 
laugh” has probably been said a thousand times. 

After the Boston and San Francisco meetings there 
was a genuine feeling on the part of a great many of 
the members of the N. E. A. that the women of New 
York and Chicago had a combination that could never 
be beaten; that whenever the meeting was in the West 
the Chicago women would see to the control thereoi, 
and when in the East the New York women would 
look after it. 

The fact that the only speeches made for Mrs. Young 
in Boston two years ago were made by Miss Grace 
Strachan and Miss Katherine D. Blake, both of New 
York, together with the fact that Miss Blake, who was 
on the executive committee, threw the casting vote that 
brought this meeting from St. Paul to Chicago, seemed 
to indicate a hard and fast friendship of New York 
women for Chicago women, and the assumption was 
that it would work both ways. If it had done so the 
situation would have been interesting for the men. 

The day has been one of plans and counter plans. 
The old machine is taking no part in the politics. Few 
of the real machine are here, only one of the real 


dominating factors is here, though several who worked 
with them are looking on, and they are ,enjoying it 
highly, The new machine has had a great day. They 
are . talking Aley and Swain, but it will inevitably be 
Fairchild of Kansas. No eastern man would be seri- 
ously considered, and neither Aley nor Swain is likely 
to listen to the proposition as it is. The new machine 
called a meeting for 7 o’clock, and-then called it off, 
and have now invited a more select companv for late 
evening. The plans are perfect and are likelv to suc- 
ceed. 

Just why they have decided to rule out Miss Strachan 
is not clear. I hear several excuses, but every one of 
them is absurd. It is clear that Chicago leaders have 
issued an edict for Miss Strachan’s exclusion. Miss 
Blake is loyal to her to the limit, and will not listen to 
the’ proposition that she be re-elected treasurer. 

About 9 o’clock in the evening Mrs. Mathilda Coffin 
Ford, comptroller’s assistant in New York, arrived with 
a purpose to do all that can be done. It is many years 
since she has been a factor in the N. E. A. politics. It 
looks as though it was too late to accomplish anything 
for Miss Strachan. _ 

Mr., Fairchild is, acceptable to all men, and. if they 
make him their standard bearer the men will stand by 
him, and with the Chicago women in line the case is 
impregnable. The old machine is entirely satisfied with 
him, personally. The midnight meeting will virtually 
settle all things. 





MONDAY, JULY 8 


The political situation cleared up in a general way at 
the midnight caucus. None were present who were 
not likely to agree, and the action was such as was 
calculated to avoid much friction. Seventeen states 
were represented. Hon. E. T. Fairchild, state superin- 
tendent of Kansas, was the unanimous and hearty 
choice. He stated emphatically that if elected he 
should not be a partisan progressive although he was 
genuinely progressive. 

Hon. J. Y. Joiner was decided typon as his own stic- 
cessor on the board of trusteees. Miss Grace Shepard, 
state superintendent of Idaho, a highly popular edu- 
cator and woman, was tentatively selected for treas- 
urer, and Hon. George B. Cook of Arkansas, who had 
been. talked of for treasurer, was slated to succeed 
J. H. Phillips of Birmingham on the executive com- 
mittee. The decision against Miss Strachan was em- 
phatic, as none of her friends were in the caucus. 

The day started in as one of great bitterness in elec- 
tioneering, but as the meetings began and professional! 
interest was established, comparatively few had time or 
disposition to stop for political discussion. 

Seven departments held long sessions from 9.30 to 12 
These were manual! training and art under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Clifford B. Connelley of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology of Pittsburgh and member of the 
board of education of that city. This was one of the 
most important departments of the week. It held eix 
sessions, with thirty-six speakers. Lt is doubtful if any 
department ever held so many sessions with so many 
and so distinguished participants. 

The music department also began ite meetings this 
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morning under the guidance of Professor C. A. Fuller- 
ton, Iowa State Teachers’, College, Cedar Falls There 
were four sessions in the week and some of then? were 
so largely attended as to overflow one of the largest 
halls. 

Child hygiene, Dr. William H. Burnham of Clark 
University, Worcester, Mass., presiding, had the mis- 
fortune to meet at LaSalle hotel, a long way off, so that 
to-dav’s session was not largely attended, but there 
are others scheduled which will surely attract much 
attention. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall of Clark University was in the 
city to-day incidentally en route to the Pacific coast, 
where he has appointments for several weeks. His 
friends took occasion to give him a delightful banquet, 
at which Dr. Charles H. Thurber of Boston presided. 

Science was more attractive than the section has ever 
before been because of the presidency of President 
David Starr Jordan of Stanford University, who, by the 
way, was the particular charm of the week on various 
occasions. 

School administration was highly attractive under the 
inspiration of Superintendent William Wirt of Gary, 
Indiana, who. brought about him a group of brilliant 
men. 

The library department, with Edwin White Gaillard, 
of the New York public library presiding, began an ag- 
gressive campaign this morning in the Chicago public 
library. 

Rural and agricultural held a profitable and enthus!- 
asitic session undér the leadership of Professor Benja- 
min M. Davis of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

The American Medical Association gave a dinner to 
the committee on health in schools at the University 
Club. 

The general sessions of the N. E. A. opened in the 
auditorium at 2.30. If ras aan ever a more scorch- 
ing oven for 6,000 people n that it has never been 
my lot to see it and I have ‘hadsome experiences. 
When one takes into account the physical conditions 
an@ considers that there were ten parts to the pro- 
gram and that brevity was not the reigning virtue, he 
will wonder that one dares to say that never the less 
the opening meeting was a success. 

The welcoming addresses were by Hon. Francis G. 
Blair, state superintendent of Illinois, and President 
Wheeler. of the Chamber of Commerce, and the response 
by Hon. Thomas H, Harris, state superintendent of 
Louisiana. President Carroll G. Pearse’s address, and 
the formal papers by Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell of 
Providence, Jacques W. Redway of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
James M. Greenwood of Kansas City, Kansas, and Dr. 
Ellen Sabin, president of Milwaukee Downer College, 
were all valuable contributions to the cause of educa- 
tion. 

The state meetings of active members were as unsat- 
isfactory as usual, but no complaints were made and 
there were no irregularities. So far as heard from 
there were no contests as at Boston and San Francisco. 

The evening was devoted to a reception in the Art 
museum, which has never been excelled in beauty of 
surroundings or heartiness of welcome, 

The day would have ‘had little significance but for 
the meeting of the board of directors which started in 
at 9.30 with the expectation of peace between all fac- 
tions, but President Pearse threw a bomb into the camp 
in the form of an unprecedented presidential address 
in which he took Secretary Shepard to task for some 
features of the last Volume of Proceedings and some 
phases of his ‘official conduct. “The fat was in the 
fire,” and the president was involved in several contro- 
versies all at once. Many motions were made but none 
met with general accéptatice, and after three hours of 
undue ‘heat adjournment was taken to the next day, 
when Secretary Shepard was asked to make reply. 
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President Pearse’s criticisms were given to the daily 
press and printed In, ful We append the most im- 
portant paragraphs. 

“Within the last two years a marked change has been 
observed in the attitude of some of the officers of the 
association toward the addition of names to the active 
membership list. It is reported on excellent authority 
that persons offering to become active members have 
been discouraged from doing so; the solemn nature of 
the act has been presented to them in strong terms; it 
has been explained that only persons who expected to 
remain permanently as members of the association were 
expected to become active members; that practically all 
the important privileges of membership could be en- 
joyed by associate members. It would appear that the 
acquiring of active membership in the association was 
considered almost as solemn a ceremony as the sacra- 
ment of marriage. 

“I cannot leave this question without calling attention 
to a report made by the secretary of the association and 
printed in the last year book. In this report a table is 
given to show the additional new members acquired 
each year since 1895, and the losses of active members 
through deaths and withdrawal. Following the table 
appears a discussion of the matter of increases in the 
active membership list, which does not appear to be 
warranted by the figures published in the table and the 
conclusions of which should not be permitted to go un- 
challenged. 

“The most extraordinary fact in connection with this 
tabulation of figures, and that which destroys the value 
of any reasoning which attempts to show that recent 
activity in the enrollment of active members is detri- 
mental to the interests of the association, is the fact 
that, following the year when no meeting was held, 
when no possible exertion could have been put forth 
by local people to procure new active memberships for 
improper purposes, the largest percentage of withdraw- 
als in the history of recent years occurred.” 
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TUESDAY, JULY 9 


Political excitement is less extensive but more inten- 
sive. The old machine and the new are only clashing 
over the Pearse-Shepard incident, and the discussions 
among the new forces are confined to the New York 
Chicago complication which is more and inexplicable. 





The meeting of the board of directors, which ad- 
journed to 9.30 this morning to hear from Secretary 
Shepard, had another three-hours’ session. Secretary 


Shepard said in part:— 

“The president presents a table which makes it appear 
that the percentage of withdrawals in active members 
has been less in the year following the Boston meeting, 
1910, than in any year since 1903. His table of per- 
centage appears to be at variance with the statements 
made on page 2 of my report to the board of directors 
and active members dated December 28, 1911. This is 
because he has given the ratios which withdrawals from 
the entire active membership bear to the new active 
members enrolled the year before instead of to entire 
active enrollment for the year, as my report does. Con- 
sequently his figures do not bear upon nor in any way 
dispute the statement made in my report. 

“In my report I deemed it my duty to acquaint the 
board of directors and the active members with the un- 
usual number of lapses in membership after one year 
on the part of the members enrolled at the Boston con- 
vention by a self-styled organization called the “Com- 
mittee on Elections.” It is the first time in the history 
of the association that such an organization had ap- 
peared on the field with the avowed purpose of creating 
new active members to influence the annual election of 
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officers, and it is the first. time in the history of the as- 
sociation that such a falling Off’in those who had joined 
one year before, has appeared.” 

Mr. Shepard then presented correspondence to show 
how eighty-six registrations were received in 1910, 
which is the first explicit and complete information 
available regarding a vague discussion that has been 
going on for two years, and which generally had come 
to be regarded as outlawed. It was now impossible to 
create any excitement over it. Mrs. Young admitted 
that there were irregularities, and the others admitted 
that the result was in no wise effected by it, and every 
one admitted that it would never happen again and so 
they enjoyed a long feast and it was unanimously voted 
not to receive President Pearse’s criticism of Secretary 
Shepard, or Secretary Shepard’s criticism of the 1910 
registration, or anybody’s criticism of any body and 
everybody loved everybody else and there was no “old 
guard” and no “progressive” any more and everybody 
was good and had always been good and would always 
be good. “So mote it be” was said in chorus. 

It was a day of great and good meetings also. 

There were two notable general sessions at 9.30 a. 
m.,and 8 p.m. In the forenoon, despite the heat, there 
was a large crowd and admirable papers were read by 
Superintendent Walter R. Siders of Pocatello, Idaho, 
Adelaide Steele Baylor of the Indiana State department 
of Education, and Arthur D. Call of Hartford, Conn., 
and Superintendent Milton C. Potter of St. Paul, and 
Kate Upson Clark of New York City, and William 
Hughes Mearns of Philadelphia. 

In the evening the National University scheme had a 
great meeting. President Edward I. James of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois oncé more demonstrated that he is 
the educational statesman preeminent. President 
James H. Baker of the University of Colorado with 
noble oratory presented the patriotic phases of the 
National University and President W. O. Thompson of 
the University of Ohio closed with an inspiring appeal 
to proceed at once with the work of establishing such 
a university. 

But the great event of the day, that which over- 
shadowed everything, was the musical given by 1,400 
children from the Chicago elementary schools under the 
direction of Agnes C. Heath. One hazards nothing in 
Saying that there has never been anything to approach 
this revelation of musical power by elementary school 
children and I do not forget several marvelous demon- 
strations in other cities. 

There had never been any rehearsal of these children 
together. The various schools had rehearsed but they 
had never come together until they came upon the 
Stage at the auditorium. Every feature was simply. won- 
derful, but the climax came when Mrs. Heath took 
them in “The Song of a Thousand Years,” and then 
closed with “The Star Spangled Banner,” which seemed 
simply to open the very gates of the celestial city. 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 10 


Well, what can be said of the annual meeting? Every- 
thing had been forestalled, everybody knew who was to 
be nominated for every office and old ruptures had 
been healed and the new ones were not deep enough 
in their cleavage to be fatal. The nominating commit- 
tee had a harmonious meeting. Mr. Fairchild did not 
teach expectations with his thirty-four votes, but it 
was all sufficient. Miss Strachan had seven votes and 
Stratton D. Brooks had six votes. Presumably 
these would have gone to Miss Strachan giving her 
thirteen, but that is not certain. Mr. Brooks was not a 
candidate, would not be, and his name had never been 
heard until the vote was declared. Miss Blake, despite 
the caucus decision of Sunday night was urged to ac- 
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cept the treasureship, but would not, and it went to 
Grace Shepard of Idaho, unanimously, and George B. 
Cook went upon the executive committee, and J. Y. 
Joyner remained upon the board of trustees. 

The annual meeting was the largest ever. There 
could not have been more than 3,000 but there seemed 
to have been 5,000. The only incident was placing the 
nomination of Grace C. Strachan by Miss Katherine D. 
Blake of New York, in an intensely earnest speech and 
its seconding by Mrs. Mathilda Coffin Ford of New 
York in a red hot speech which hit a lot of people, 
places, and causes without special effort to avoid lin- 
guistic violence. Miss Strachan was called for from the 
floor and she quietly, serenely, artistically took off the 
lid and allowed the audience to look in upon a sort of 
subterranean moving picture show of the last twenty- 
six months. Of course there are all sorts of views to 
be taken of these three addresses and we heard all 
serts of opinions. There was never anything like it be- 
fore. There will never be again. The general view of 
it all seemed to be that it was “the greatest show on 
earth,” worth “several times the cost,” etc. 

Some people thought it was “just horrid,” “disgrace- 
ful”; others were delighted to “know the whole thing.” 

Of course, Chicago and Chicago people were the tar- 
gets and it required great self-composure to make no 
reply. But why should they? They knew they had the 
votes. 

President Pearse won universal commendation for 
his presiding but really there was no occasion to shut 
anybody off. Everybody wanted to hear all there was 
to be said and no riot was liable unless there was an 
attempt to abbreviate the speeches, for which no one 
would have stood for a moment. 

Through it all everybody knew that the air was being 
cleared. That it was a good thing, that it was whole- 
some, that it left nothing to be said thereafter, and that 
it was best to have it all out of the system. 

Whoever missed the annual meeting of 1912 will re- 
gret it always and yet no one was really hurt either in 
the shots or in the rebounds. 

There were eleven department meetings, mostly 
crowded to the limit of capacity and intense in interest 
and the evening meeting was of supreme importance. 
The only misfortune was its length, which led to the 
emptying of the hall before the end which hannened at 
no other time. The speakers were: Frank P. Walsh, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Rowland Haynes, Field Representa- 
tive, Playground and Recreation Association of Amer- 
ica, Minneapolis; Dwight H. Perkins, Chicago; Arthur 
E. Boswick, Librarian, Public Lbrary, St. Louis; Erich 
C. Stern, Member of State Legislature, Milwaukee; Jane 
Addams, Head Resident, Hull House, Chicago; Her- 
bert Quick, Editor of “Farm and Fireside,” Springfield, 
Ohio. 

Of course there were breakfasts, and luncheons, and 
dinners, and banquets of all sorts of associations of a 
public and semi-public nature but of only one of those 
oi to-day. will I speak, only of the dinner given by the 
“College Women’s Federation,” which was one of the 
exquisite socio-professional events of the week. 
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+ THURSDAY, JULY 11 


Politics have entirely disappeared. The meeting of 
the board of directors voted unanimously to go to Salt 
Lake City in 1913. To be sure there was no other in- 
vitation, a thing that never happened before, I think, 
but it would have been useless... Salt Lake City had the 
call. No one wanted to go to a big city or anywhere 
where local membership could control everything. A 
year of quiet was universally desired and we shall have 
it at Salt Lake City. It will be an excellent meeting and 
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a good time for everybody. The officials will do every 
thing conceivable for the enjoyment and comfort of the 
association. 

The banquet of the day which was above all other 
social functions was that of the “School Patrons,” a 
new départment and a most enthusiastic one. The 
banquet was at The Blackstone and the largest ban- 
queting hall was full to overflowing. Mrs. O. Shepard 
Barnes of the Cumnoch school, Los Angeles, the presi- 
dent, made a brilliant presiding officer on all occasions 
and every program was an all star performance. 

The Department of Rural and Agricultural Education 
had an eminently successful session in which Mrs. 
Mary E. DeGamo of St. Louis, special agent United 
States Office of Public Roads carried the audience by 
storm, 

The Library, Department had the most complete se- 
ties of social successes of the week. In addition to a 
vigorous professional discussion in the forenoon out 
to the University of Chicago, there was a luncheon on 
the campus in various shady retreats. Frappe was 
served all the afternoon in the Scamman Garden, end- 
ing. with afternoon tea in the College library. 

The Department of School Administration had a final 
session in two Round Table conferences. 

The Department of Science Instruction, President 
David Starr Jordan in the chair had a highly profitable 
session. 

Child hygiene was popular and decidedly helpful with 
men of national significance making vital suggestions. 

Business education was brim full of spirit and is sure 
to be one of the vigorous departments. Marie Sisson, 
Tremont high school, Oakland, California, carried all 
before her in a practical demonstration of the relation 
of a modern adding machine to accountancy in the high 
school course. So complete was her triumph that 
Thomas L. Beecheen, principal of her school was made 
president of the department. It is not often that such 
a success is scored in a department of the N. E. A. 

Manual Training and Art had a memorable meeting 
in which household economics had greater emphasis 
with sanity reigning at all times and everything so 
brilliantly presented as to make the afternoon one of 
the most popular of the week. 

The City Training school had the best program we 
have ever known the normal school section to present. 

Higher education discussed on entirely practical and 
universally interesting phase of secondary school activ- 
ity: “How to Reach the Individual Student in the Col- 
lege and University.” 

The kindergartners had as speakers United States 
Commissioner of Education, Dr. Philander P. Claxton, 
Dr. George F. James of the University of Minnesota, 
and Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, superintendent of Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. 

The general session was in the evening and was de- 
voted to public health and was an exceedingly valuable 
presentation of various phases of the subject by Fletcher 
B. Dresslar, specialist in school hygiene, Bureau of 
Education, Washington; David Starr Jordan, president 
of Leland Stanford Junier. University, Stanford Univer- 
sity; Charles E. North, M. D., New York; Charles A. 
L. Reed, M. D» Ciricinnati;’ Harvey W Wiley, contrib- 
uting editor and director of Bureau of Foods and 
Health, Good Housekeeping Magazine, Washington. 

Dr Wiley was the first really popular speaker of the 
week, the first to let himself loose and have a real jolly 
time with the audience. 

One of the delightful banquets of the week was at the 
Great Northern hotel this evening, post-graduate and 
honor students at Chicago University with Dr. Charles 
H. Judd as toastmaster. It was a delightful group of 
drilliaut men. 
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The political excitement has not even the faintest 
echo to-day. Good feeling prevails everywhere. Every- 
body is congratulating everybody else upon the grand 
success of everything and everybody everywhere. Such 
is life. The banquet of the day was that of the School 
Peace League at whith President David Starr Jordan 
presided and Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews was receiving 
all kinds of bouquets for the eminent success of the 
league. 

Notwithstanding it was the seventh day of the meet- 
ings there were two general sessions. At the morning 
session there were addresses by Warren H. Wilson, di- 
rector of missions, New York; T. R. Foust, county su- 
perintendent, Greensboro, N. C.; Hon L. R. Alderman, 
state superintendent of public instruction, Oregon; 
James H. Worst, president of State Agricultural College 
and Government Experiment Station, Agricultural Col- 
lege, North Dakota; Mary E. DeGarmo, director ‘of 
country life department, National Congress of Mothers, 
St. Louis; E. J. Russell, director of Rothamsted Experi- 
mental station, Harpenden, England; Philander P. Clax- 
ton, United States Commissioner of Education. 

While every speaker made a hit, the two famous suc- 
cesses were scored by Mr. Alderman of Oregon and 
Mrs. DeGamo of St. Louis, Both are new voices and 
they are stars of first magnitude. Each captured the 
audience at the first and held it to the finish. 

The week closed triumphantly. It was the largest 
audience of the week, and never before has the final 
audience been more than respectable. It should be said 
for the 6,000 and more Chicago teachers enrolled that 
they always provided an audience. President Pearse re- 
ceived a bouquet of American Beauties that couid 
scarcely have been larger or richer, and nearly every 
speaker handed him a bouquet. Mrs. Young was given 
a hearty reception when she rose to thank the associa- 
tion for the pleasure it had given the teachers and citi- 
zens of Chicago. 

The program parts were by Mr. Winship, editor of 
the Journal of Education, Baroness Bertha von Sutt- 
ner of Vienna, and Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick, director 
of Department of Child Hygiene, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. The audience remained to the last. 

President-Elect Fairchild was presented to the atdi- 
ence after which he held a reception at the Auditorium 
hotel. 
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THE COMING HALF-CENTURY 


ELLEN C. SABIN 


President of Milwaukee - Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The great story of the half-century just closed, the 
state of the present activity and purpose are the por- 
tent of a future achievement that one would be reck- 
less to define or limit. 

The underlying thought vof a period and its resultant 
movements affect formal education and are affected by 
it. Among these forces we discern democracy, the 
sense of the importance of the race, and the extend- 


ing of international relations. 
Our formal education embraces beyond culture 
studies vocational activities, physical education, and 


social education. 

It is the part of educators to lead the great move 
ment, direct the groping instincts to a true goal, and 
to organize and formulate knowledge. The splendid 
function of the N. E. A. in the future, as in the past, 
is to organize the educational leadership of this Da- 
tion: to investigate widely; to deduce fundamental 
laws; to speak with such assurance as the limitations 


. , “ 
of human insight will allow; to “Light the Young. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


CARROLL G. PEARSE 


Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Our public educational system stands in the presence 
of great impending changes. 

The system as it is now among us, its curriculum, 
its daily hours of work, its weekly time arrangement, 
its grouping of terms and vacations, grew up at a 
time when social and industrial conditions were far 
different from those which exist today. ; 

The subjects which until within a few years were 
included in the curriculum were those which were 
thought desirable at a time when many aspects of edu- 
cation were looked after in the home. 

The daily school hours were arranged when children 
had work to do at home in the morning and in the 
evening—chores and household tasks that required 
their attention and their time. 

The weekly program of school exercises was also 
arranged at a time when both girls and boys had work 
to do at home. Their help was required to such a de- 
gree that out of the six days of the week only five 
could be devoted to the school because necessary 
home tasks crowded. 

With the tremendous changes that have come into 
our industrial life, with the continued clustering ‘to- 
gether of our people into the cities, we still maintain 
too largely a school curriculm formed under condi- 
tions which have passed away; we still maintain a 
daily and weekly school program that was dictated by 
conditions which for a vast proportion of our people 
no longer exist; and our program of terms and vacations 
smacks still of the rural community though an ever- 
increasing horde of our people dwell in towns. 

We thus have placed upon us the responsibility for 
recognizing the changed conditions and for so recast- 
ing the subjects of study in the schools, our daily and 
weekly program of school exercises, and our arrange- 
ment of school terms and vacations, as to meet the 
changed conditions in which we live. It is for us to 
bring back the schools to such touch with life that the 
school may meet the conditions of our present-day com- 
munities. 

Among the necessities pressing upon us most heavily 
is that for finding some opportunity for children to 
work. We pass laws to keep them out of mills and 
factories, and off from coal breakers; we must assume 
the responsibility for finding in connection with suit- 
able school privileges, a privilege equally important; 
an opportunity for the children to bear some responsi- 
bility for helpful tasks and fruitful labor. Our chil- 
dren must not be allowed to grow up without the power 
to work with their hands or to apply themselves to 
useful and homely duties during their most impres- 
sionable, formative years. 

It may be that this opportunity can come in con- 
hection with the home and its tasks and duties; it may 
be that by co-operation of the school with the home 
the problem may be solved. On the other hand, it 
may be that it will be necessary to devise some plan 
by which, in towns as well as in some of those model 
farm schools which are scattered here and _ there 
through the country, children may devote the proper 
number of hours each day or week to the exercises of 
the schoolroom and to the study of books, while dur- 
ing the other hours of the day or the week they have 
an opportunity to do some real work in the shop, in 
the factory, or in some such place as the thoughtful- 
hess and good sense of the industrial employer, in con- 
Sultation with students of educational and social prob- 
lems, may be able to bring into use. 
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TEACHING OF HYGIENE IN THE SCHOOLS 


DAVID STARR JORDAN 
President Leland Stanford University, California 


To this end three things are necessary, that the teacher 
should know what he is talking about, that he should 
know what ideas the children have, and what new ideas 
can be soundly and wisely joined to these. As hygiene 
is applied physiology, and as physiology rests on biology 
and chemistry, such instruction, to be effective, cannot 
far outrun the knowledge on which it rests. 

I was éspecially asked to speak of the hygiene of sex. 
In this matter there are two fundamental difficulties 
On the one hand, the teacher cannot speak effectively 
without knowledge. On the other hand there fs the con- 
stant danger of rousing curiosities that would better lie 
dormant. But knowledge of this sort must come, and 
the purer the channel the better it is for the child. 

This kind of instruction includes about four elements 
which should be introdti¢ed, each im its turn, the last of 
them not much below the higher classes of the secondary 
school. 

1. The meaning of parenthood in plants and animals; 
the mingling of germ cells carrying parental characters. 

2. The evils of sex’ perversion. 

8. The parasitic organisms, plant and animal, whose 
ravages constitute the “Red Plague.” These not the 
penalty for vice, nor results of excess, but an ever-pres- 
ent danger into which every sex pervert will probably 
fall and which cause misery and death to thousands of 
innocent people. 

4. The methods of sanitation. 
white slave’ traffic. 

Very grave difficulties connected with this instruction 
in the schools should be quite common knowledge with- 
out hysterica lemphasis. It cannot be given by persons 
ignorant of the facts, rot; as" 4 rule, by persons too in- 
tensely interested im the subject: Danger of loss of sane 
perspective in sex studies. 
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THE RE-BIRTH OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION AT MADISON, WIS., 1884 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL, LL. D. 

R. 1. 


The suppression of the 





Providence, 


The first annual meeting of the N. EB. A., at Phila- 
delphia in July, 1857, enrolled forty-three persons, two 
of whom were women, then not eligible to membership. 
Its annual meeting at Boston, 1904, registered over 
36,000 teachers, two-thirds of whom were women, and 
they, in turn, elected an eminent woman educator as 
president, the first in the history of the association. 

The Madison meeting is styled a re-birth for several 
reasons. 

The first is that it was the first great meeting of the 
N. E. A., more than 7,000 persons being in attendance 
in lieu of two or three hundred at prior meetings. 

It was a financial success. Its plans were formed 
under tthe incubus of a debt. At its close, the treas- 
ury showed a balance of $5,000 and the nucleus of the 
present fund of $200,000 was made in an Investment 
of $3,000. 

By it the unity and solidarity of the teaching forces 
of the country were established. Instead of four sec- 
tional associations which had been discussed, it was 
found that one great body could bind the educators 
of all grades and localities. The Madison meeting 
put an end to sectionalism in education. 

The true democracy of education was illustrated in 
the variety of national topics discussed at Madison, and 
the eminent leaders discussing them. Miss Frances 
E. Willard advocated temperance in education; Booker 
T. Washington, negro education; Alexander Graham 
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Bell, the training of the defective classes; Dr. Curry 
and Dr. Mayo, education in ‘the South; General Arm- 
strong, Indian éducation; Colonel Parker, the new edu- 
eation; an educational exposition, which challenged 
the centennial] exhibition at Philadelphia, was organized 
by Dr. J. H. Smart, and was pronounced “a _ grand 
success” by Dr. Harris, and in its industrial and 
technical education, art and the kindergarten. 

Woman’s work in education was made most em- 
phatic by twenty-three women teachers from all parts 
of the land, and a mingling of races and colors, and 
for the first time in the history of the association, a 
woman, Miss Sarah E, Doyle, presided with ability 
and dignity over one of the great meetings. 

Business management was for the first time exer- 
cised on a larger scale in the whole organization and 
movements that resulted in this great convocation in 
the new Northwest, state managers were the. eyes, 
hands, and feet of the executive, the railroads alone 
contributed $5,000 to the success of the meeting. 

For the first time in our history, the power of the 
newspaper press was splendidly exercised under a 
national press manager. 

The initiative of important undertakings, as well as 
discussions and reports, was in«ugurated in 1884, and 
the onward, progressive movement has characterized 
the work of the N. E. A. Among those which now lie 
before us are “An International Congress and Council 
of Education,” “A Million Dollar Fund Campaign,” “A 
Department of Education in the Cabinet at Washing- 
ton” 

These are a few of the features of the N. E. A. that 
trace their origin and full birth in the high idealism, 
the organizing ability, and the imspiring enthusiasms 
and truer educational values exhibited in the full 
development of the association at Madison in 1884. 
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OUTSIDE CO-OPERATION WITH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


WILLIAM «H. ALLEN 
Director of the New York Bureau of Municipal Research 





The most complete index to opportunities for public 
service is furnished by the needs not yet met in public 
schools. Had those familiar with school needs been 
consulted by the private philanthropists who have given 
away an average of $120,000,000 a year for the last ten 
years, the history of philanthropy, of education, and of 
government would have been quite different. There is 
really nothing about a will-maker or donor, philanthro- 
pist or taxpayer that makes him prefer to give money to 
help one per cent. rather than 100 per cent. of the chil- 
dren of his city or to prefer correction over prevention, 
or deficient over normal children. 

In only four of 142 cities whose local school needs that 
cannot now be met by ‘taxes were recently reported to 
the New York Bureau of Municipal Research, have will- 
makers remembered the public schools, Yet these 142 
cities mention buildings equipment, and services beyond 
the present willingness or power of taxpayers that would 
cost $3,000,000 plus the income on $7,500,000 for mainte- 
nance. 

Neither school men nor communities have generally 
begun yet to list ways in which citizens can help the 
schools. Nobody has seriously tried to picture the pos- 
sibilities of co-operation between philanthropy and pub- 
lic schools on a national scale,—excepting, of course, 
four notable services still on too limited a scale; the 
child hygiene division of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
the General Education Board’s promotion of high 
schools in the South, the propaganda by the National 
Association for Promoting Industrial Education, and the 
co-operative efficient citizenship bulletins by the New 
York Bureau of Municipal Research. 
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Returns from 142 city superintendents show:— 

1. Superintendents when they stop to summarize find 
long lists of new buildings, new equipment, and new ser- 
vices which they feel their general publics are not yet 
prepared to furnish but which their children sadly need. 

2. American school boards and .taxpayers learn more 
readily from local demonstrations than from reported 
experience of other school systems; hence the need of 
private initiative in demonstrating advantages or disad- 
vantages of proposals. 

3. Many cities are suffering for want of school facili- 
ties which smaller and poorer cities are providing from 
taxes. 

4. Many school needs must be met at first by effort 
outside of schools rather than by outside gifts to schools, 
5. The best available index to help needed outside of 
schools is the list of needs disclosed within schools. 

6. Superintendents have not thus far generally thought 
of wills and private gifts as potential assets for public 
schools. In only four of 142 cities they reported that 
will-makers remembered the public schools. 

7. Givers have thus far overlooked their opportunity 
to help without hurting through gifts to and for public 
schools. 

8. Private giving is apt to paralyze public responsibil- 
ity unless private gifts are confined to purposes “not 
possible through revenue obtained from ordinary chan- 
nels.” 

9. The school report’s opportunity to show school 
needs so as to enlist private giving and public support 
has not yet been used. 

Listing needs is the first step in securing outside help, 
School men and philanthropists, including taxpayers, 
will act upon one another’s suggestions in proportion to 
the definiteness and continuity of the opportunities sug- 
gested bv one to the other. 

When on May 17, 1912, representatives of over 150 
distinct New York city agencies, private and semi-pub- 
lic, met in a conference on outside co-operation with 
public schools, everyone was surprised with the help that 
was available to schools. No less than a million doliars 
a year is being spent by citizens of New York in co- 
operation with public schools annually. It is felt that 
many times that amount are available if the school offi- 
cials will tell where help is most needed. 

In the report by the Bureau of Municipal Research, 
which led to the conference, it was shown that New York 
school documents had not heretofore shown opportuni- 
ties or needs for civic co-operation. Whenever outside 
assistance is mentioned suggestions have not been given 
as to how it might be increased or made more available. 
Allied educational institutions have been mentioned, but 
openings for extended connections with schools have not 
been outlined. Many agencies report lack of encourage- 
ment, difficulties encountered in their efforts to co- 
operate, or undue delay in extending their co-operation. 
In the conference just mentioned, President Winthrop 
suggested that the board of education wished co-opera- 
tion, and would be glad to make special effort to meet 
outside individuals and agencies more than half way. 

Another defect in most cities is that outside agencies 
wishing to work with and for the schools have not co- 
ordinated their work. They are apt to duplicate and 
overlap. Organizations with the same problem are less 
forceful for want of co-operation. Seldom have agencies 
outlined either for themselves or for the public 100 per 
cent. of the work which ought to be done along the 
lines in which they are interested. 

The results of a comprehensive study by Miss Elsa 
Dennison, for the Bureau of Municipal Research, om 
outside help for the schools, as described by 350 city su- 
perintendents and 700 men and women, are now in press 
and will be available in book form next October. The 
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division of school patrons can do little that would help 
so much as to interest lo¢al school superintendents in 
their interim and annual reports to stimulate and guide 
outside co-operation (a) by giving adequate, specific 
credit and acknowledgment to all co-operating agencies; 
(b) by stating the number and character of communica- 
tions received during the year from outside agencies and 
individuals by the school authorities; (c) by explaining 
why important suggestions on which outside agencies 
may have spent time and money and public attention 
were found impracticable; (d) by frankly showing how 
outside agencies might change their mode of co-opera- 
tion so that the schools might make more use of it; (e) 
by mentioning lists of definite school needs which, might 
be met by outside interest; (f) by noting the approximate 
cost in time and: money of such co-operation; (g) by 
using photographs and charts in school reports which 
will show types of school activity fostered by outside 
agencies, or needed and not yet available in the schools; 
(h) by noting especially “educational” or “pedagogical” 
or other “scientific” questions respecting which the 
school authorities would like the advice of acknowledged 
éxperts, such as college professors in psychology, and 
school administration, dentists, physicians, architects, 
ete.; (i) by reporting to principals, newspapers, and the 
public, especially throughout the summer and early fall, 
and as they happen, new developments, gifts, and mani- 
festations of outside co-operation given or lacking. 
While making social centres of schools will increase 
gifts to and for schools a change in the attitude of givers, 
which will include school decorations, school grounds, 
scientific study of school problems, educational expef- 
ments, etc., will multiply the reasons for making social 
centres of school buildings. 

When school needs are listed working through schools 





will be recognized as more important than working 
apart from schools. — 
SIGNIFICANCE OF THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN 


THE SCHOOLS 


CHARLES A. MCMURRY 
Director of Normal Training, De Kalb, IN. 


The characteristic of the 
manual effect. It consists in directing moter action 
along typical lines of construction in special trades. 
We will sum up the grounds on which this motor ac- 
tivity is recommended to the schools. 

First—It supplies an educative outlet for the great 
physical energy of the children. This powerful impulse 
for activity in constructive work ‘has not always 
caught the attention of the teacher, but we may be 
justified in saying that the constructive instinct in 
children is as strong as the play instinct. 

Second—Our psychology greatly strengthens the 
argument for motor action. Our present psychology 
centres in the statement that every sense impression 
tends to work out through a nervous pathway into 
metor action. 

Third—Mastering the difficulties of construction leads 
on to mental as well as muscular control. The child 
is getting possession of himself. 

Fourth—The right kind of motor training leads to 
the same kind of healthy physical development as 
well regulated sports. 

Fifth—A full equipment of shops, gardens, and other 
facilities of work for all children is an obvious need 
of our present civil life. 

Sixth—To sum the matter up, the large problem is 
how the child is to work ‘his way into proper relations 
in the physical world and to the social world about 
him. 

If the conclusions stated above are justified, the 
great moral value of the arts in the education of chil- 


Arts and Crafts work is 
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dren lies in their ability to give an appreciation of our 
duties to our fellow men. 

The manual arts are not ‘being emphasized in their 
relation to vocational training. The industrial arts in 
schools prepare for vocational life in two ways: 

First—By giving variety of motor training and a 
versatile mental attitude teward constructive prob- 
lems. It trains one to adjust himself to new situations. 

Second—By giving positive experience and know!l- 
edge of several typical arts. These form an introduc- 
tion to the course in ‘the arts, greatly facilitating the 


mastery of any particular art. when the time comes 
to specialize. 
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THE PHYSICAL GROWTH OF THE CHILD AND 
ITS HYGIENE 


W. A. EVANS, M. D. 
Northwestern University Evanston, Il. 





During the school years the child changes in specific 
gravity, in height, and in weight. These are important. 
However, it is more important that the work of the ‘@uct- 
less glands change. As the result of these changes, the 
physique changes, which is more important. As the fe 
sult of these ductless gland changes there are mental 
changes—changes in the mental and sociologic point of 
view. 

An education that does. not properly weigh these con- 
siderations is wasteful and, in some instances, does harm. 

In determining. the principles of pedagogy these fac- 
tors must be taken into consideration, Since these sev 
eral elements in pedagogy are so interwoven and each 
so reacts on the other, a comprehensive . educational 
scheme must not only take them into consideration as 
determining factors but must also provide activities for 
their direction. 

Hygiene in its several divisions is properly a part of 
the curriculum. As the schedules are not overburdened, 
some bf the faéts and printiples of hygiene can’ be made 
use of in such subjects a§ jreadifizg, writing, arithmetic, 
and physiology in place of less relevant and less imstruc- 
tive subject matter. now employed. 
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THE BETTERMENT OF THE RURAL SCHOOLS 
THROUGH AGRICULTURE -—- THE OHIO PLAN 


FRANK W. MILLER 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Colambus, Ohio 





In 1911, in response to the general. request oj. the 
farmers of Ohio, the Cahill bill. became law. This law 
makes it mandatory that the subject of agriculture be 
taught in every high school and elementary school. of 
the rural and village districts in Ohio, 

In order to carry out this law the state has been di- 
vided into four districts, edch in charge of a supervisor 
of agriculture, whose duty it is to do all in his power to 
advance the cause of agriculture and to uplift the social 
conditions of the country. 

The teaching of agriculture has done much to change 
the nature of the rural schools, which, since the spirit of 
the farm has begun to permeate to the school system, 
have come to have a distinctive character of their own, 
instead of being weak imitations of city schools. The 
agricultural exhibits of the schools have resulted in a 
new school spirit amrong the people—farmers are more 
generous in supporting schools which teach farm prin- 
ciples, problems, and work. 

That the boys and girls take more interest in farm 
work after studying agriculture in the schools has been 
demonstrated. When the subject was being introduced 
in one township fifteen per cent. indicated their inten- 
tions to remain on the farm. After four years of-teach- 
ing, eighty-five per cent. indicated such intentions. 
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The teaching of agriculture has also tended to raise 
the social status of the country people by disclosing the 
wide range of knowledge necessary to become a success- 
ful farmer... This has resulted in greater self-respect and 
greater respect for their own institutions and schools. 


——= _—s 
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THE WORSHIP OF THE STANDARD 


WILLIAM HUGHES MEARNS 
School of Pedagogy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Every community is proud of the high school that 
maintains a “high standard.” If a large percentage 
of pupils fail of admission through rigid entrance ex- 
aminations, the school is .commionly rated first class; 
if the examinations within, the school cause many 
pupils to drop back or drop out, or if the courses are 
limited to such branches as mathematics and foreign 
languages which the great mass of young people find 
hard to master, the school soon acquires a splendid 
reputation for holding a high standard. As a matter 
of fact, these “high standard” schools are not _ per- 
forming their full duty to all the children of the com- 
munity, for they are arbitrarily debarring from the 
opportunities of education thousands of young people 
who mature late, thousands of young people who have 
exceptional gifts in studies other than those empha- 
sized in the curriculum, thousands of young people 
who possess undeveloped manual skill, thousands of 
voung pcople who need direct education that will equip 
them to earn a better living as workers. 

We are asking for a lowering of the “standard,” 
for a widening of the scope of the high school educa- 
tion, so 1s to make the public high schools not merely 
the aristocratic preparation for the professions, but also 
the democratic preparation of all the children of all 
the people for the manifold duties of life. 
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THE SOCIAL CENTRE AND THE RURAL COM- 
MUNITY 


HERBERT QUICK 
Kditor Farm ard Fireside, Springfield, Ohio 





Tf the social, centre movement is to take root and 
yrow in rural communities it must be different from 
the same movement in the cities, save in this basic 
factor of co-operation. The farm communities of the 
United States will not come together for mere amuse- 
ment, nor for mere instruction. The American farmer 
is rather hard-headed and cynical, and stongly objects 
—hecause he is self-respecting—to the operation of 
being “uplifted.” His modes of thought are rather 
predominantly economic. The making of money and 
the makine of a living to a very great extent pre- 
occupy his mind. The social centre if it is to succeed 
must have a basis in the idea of co-operation, but it 
must be co-operation along economic lines rather than 
lines of amusement or mere instruction. 

This economic basis for social centres is offered by 
the new kind of rural school which is coming into ex- 
istence—the school which is in all its teaching corre- 
lated with rural life. The word has gone forth that 
the rural school must be ruralized. Our arithmetic 
must deal with the quantities of soil constituents, 
farm inventories, and the like. Every problem must 
be one in scientific rural life. Our nature studies 
must deal with the cow, the hen, the hog, the horse, 
and the sheep, rather than with tropical wonders. 
Geography must deal with the plant food in the farm 
before it strays to the capital of the state. History 
must relate to movements in agriculture. 

The rural school must become the laboratory of 
the district. Farm accounts must be kept there for 
the district farms by the advanced pupils. Compari- 
sons will thus disclose the sort of farming which is 
most profitable. Cows, hens, feeds, seeds, and soils 
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must be tested in this laboratory. Domestic economy 
must engross the girls, And this school will become 
a continuation school for all the parents in the district. 
This it has already become in such communities of 
the nation as have begun this work. When the schools 
take up work which is seen by every patron to be of 
clear economic value, the pupils will remain longer 
in school, and the relation of the work to the farms 
themselves will not only encourage meetings of the 
parents, but require them. The social centre will come 
into being because the work of the schools will de- 
mand it. 

This is not a dream. In such rural communities as 
Page County, Iowa, the new kind of rural school has 
brought the social centre, whether the people know it 
or not. And it has brought a new attitude toward 
rural life. In Wright County, Iowa, three years of 
the teaching of agriculture and domestic science in 
‘the rural schools turned the sentiment of the pupils 
so that instead of the pupils voting forty to one 
against farming as a life work, they declared them- 
selves by a majority of twenty to one in favor of it. 
So far as I know this result always comes with real 
vocational teaching in the rural schools. 

The work of the schools which I have indicated, in- 
stead of being less cultural than the curriculum so 
generally followed which makes the rural school a 
bad copy of a poor city school, is vastly more sv. 
The highest culture is acquired by the application of 
thought ‘to life. : 





PROBLEMS IN BDU ATION RELATED TO THE 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


HARVEY W. WILEY 


Contributing Editor, Good Housekeeping Magazine, W. hin ton: 


D. C. 

One great object in education should be the develop- 
ment of a sound intellectual training in connection with 
a sound physical body. The increasing tendency to m- 
sanity, neurasthenia and kindred diseases, is awakening 
a marked interest among all those who are laboring for 
the public health. While we see a diminstien ‘n cortam 
contagious and infectious diseases, such as yellow fever, 
smallpox, typhoid fever and tuberculosis, there seems to 
be an increasing number of so-called nervous diseases, 
including mental irritability, physical weakness, and 
general inability to perform the duties of life, whether 
of a mental or a physical character. 

Teachers should have their attention called to some 
of the prevailing conditions which tend to produce this 
increase in nervous troubles. 

I wish to confine myself specifically to the prevalence 
of the drug habit among school children, Either through 
neglect, carelessness, or consent of parents and teachers, 
thousands of school children are becoming addicted tw» 
drug habits. There is no nation under earth in which 
the children take something as often as they do in this 
country. Beginning almost with birth, there seems to be 
an incessant craving to fill the baby’s stomach with drugs 
instead of foods. This tendency, established in early 
life, is not perceptibly diminished during the ages of 
childhood and early maturity. Every household has its 
cupboard with so-called household remedies, consisting 
mostly of synthetic preparations of quack medicines. 
Each of these is advertised to be good for almost every 
disease which may befall the child. No matter what ails 
him, the all-potent bottle or pill box contains the 
sovereign remedy. 

Very often these are dangerous drugs, habit- forming 
drugs, depressing drugs The age of opium and its 
compounds, acetanilid, phenacetin, antipyrine and chloro- 
form, has not passed by in the realm of infant prepara- 
tions. The country is still flooded with these deadly 
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preparations, none of which should ever be given to 
children except in rare cases, and then only under the 
~ personal supervision of a competent physician. 

In addition to these drugs, many children are allowed 
to drink tea and coffee, and thus take into their systems 
an alkaloid, caffein, which has the tendency to take away 
the sense of fatigue, stimulate the heart’s action, and, 
in general, to urge the child forward to greater physical 
and mental activity than he should be called upon to 
endure. In the normal child the brain and the body give 
timely notice of fatigue, fed partly on tea and coffee, 
these danger signals are struck down, and the child has 
no sense either of physical or mental fatigue. Thus he 
keeps on working when, if nature had her way, he should 
be resting. Physicians and teachers should combine to 
urge upon parents the desirability of not allowing school 
children to use tea or coffee. 

In addition to these drugs containing caffein, there 
are about a hundred so-called soft drinks on the markets 
of the country, sold under different names, and to which 
caffein has been added so as to make the beverage, 
when consumed, have about the same quantity of caffein 
that tea and coffee contain. Cocoa cola is a type of 
these beverages, and it is sold right around  school- 
houses in all the cities of this country. To what extent 
the children patronize these caffeinated drinks cannot be 
determined accurately, but that they do patronize them 
is well understood. Teachers and parents should join 
in their efforts to prevent children of school age and 
attending school, from indulging in these very threaten- 
ing beverages. They are of a’character, as the phrase 
runs, to get on your neryes, and shouldbe rigidly ex- 
cluded. 

It is hardly necessary to call attention to the danger 
of the tobacco habit. Girls, as a rule, in school do not 
acquire it, but many boys early acquire the habit of 
smoking cigarettes, which is a habit that cannot fail to 
do immense injury. The school-room is the place where 
these anti-drug habits should be taught. Let us bring 
up the next generation without ruining its health by 
drugging. 
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RELATIONS OF COLLEGES TO SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


JAMES R. ANGELL 
Dean of Chicage University, Chicago, Ill. 


This country has, for the most part, passed beyond 
the period of acute hostility bebween the secondary 
schools and the colleges. The colleges are recognizing 
with increasing unanimity the varied obligations which 
the scondary schools are required to meet, apart from 
those of the preparing of students for college. This 
movement is reflected in the increased flexibility of en- 
trance requirements, in the various modifications of the 
system of entrance examinations, and in the organiza- 
tion of associations in which both schools and colleges 
may meet for the discussion of their common problems. 

Despite the valuable results thus far attained, it is 
doubtful whether further progress of an important 
kind is to be expected in the direction of improving 
the purely mechanical adjustments of the schools and 
the colleges. The occasional failure in college work 
of students from good preparatory schools suggests 
an outstanding difficulty not yet corrected. This 
difficulty finds its basis in large measure im the dis- 
parity between the “paper” program of the schools 
and the colleges and the actual work done and results 
achieved in the two types of institution. So long as 
this disparity exists, students are certain at times to 
fall innocent victims to it. 

The most helpful method of correcting this source of 
friction between the schoole and the colleges, as well 
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as one of the best devices for improving the relations 
between them, is to be found in the systematic ex- 
change of visits by the teachers, the high school 
teachers spending if possible two or three days in the 
classes of the college instructors handling the freshmen 
work, the college instructors making a similar visit 
to the preparatery classes of the ‘high schools: Many 
college teachers are densely ignorant of the precise 
conditions which the schools have to meet, and not a 
few school teachers, despWf@™the fact that they are 
college graduates, have entirely lost touch with the 
actual situation in college communities. A plan of this 
sort has been put in operation at the University of 
Chicago. A large number of teachers have visited its 
classes, and it is proposed, during the coming year, ‘to 
earry out a program of school visitation which wil) 
bring a number of the college instructors into contect 
with the high school work. The plan has already 
proved itself of great value and it seems reasonable 
to hope for a very genuine advance in mutual under- 
Standing between the school and the college, as a re- 
sult. 

Geographical and fimancial difficulties may render 
any systematic execution of the program difficult in 
the case of particular institutions, but if the project 
has real value these considerations ought not to stand 


in the way and in not a few cases they. would. have no 
force. 
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THE MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY AND ITSSERVICE 
CHARLES WILLIAM DABNEY 
President of the University of Cinoinnati 

The municipal university should help solve the prob- 
lem of the American city. If city problems are still 
the greatest problems of the democracy, where, if not 
to its own university, shall the city turn for help? When 
set over against the needs of a busy swarming centre of 
population, like the modern city, the entire systen? 
of higher education is on trial. University extension 
has only partially met the call of the people upon the 
scholar, Perhaps it will be the needs of modern city 
life which shall haul the university out of its isolation 
and make it a true servant of the people. 

The municipal university should be the head of the 
city’s system of schools and of its intellectual, scien- 
tific, industrial, and social life as well. As the brain 
commands and ministers to all the organs of the body, 
so the university should supply stimulation and direc- 
tion to all parts of the body poiitic: While the first 
duty of the city university is to train men, ies rela- 
tions to the supporting people create a rare opportunity 
for institutional service. Some state universities 
manifest a growing consctousness of their duty to 
the public. Owing to its closeness to its constituency, 
the municipal university can do many things a state 
institution can not. 

Co-operation, the characteristic method of the democ- 
racy, should ‘be the working plan of the municipa! unt- 
versity. The educational princijse which assumes the 
mutual helpfulness of theory and practice, is the only 
sound foundation om which to build any institution 
which shall train men for life. 

“The underlying presupposition of the city univer- 
sity is not a municipal theory of university values, but 
rather an educational theory of all municipal values.” 
The raison d’etre of the city is the education of men. 
The real city ought to be one vast educational insti- 
tution, in which no man can live and net be touched 
by the torch from the altar of truth. The purpose of 
the city university is to teach that men may be effec- 
tively free. 





" [Comtinued on page 130. | 
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Educational Intelligence 


DYER TO BOSTON 
Boston has risen to the occasion and _ has of- 
fered F. B. Dyer of Cincinnati $10,000 salary and 
contract as superintendent, by the 





a six . year 
unanimous vote of the school committee and with 
the hearty approval of the Mayor. 

This is as great a compliment to Boston as to 
Mr.. Dyer, for he is an exceptionally strong man, 
a man who comes close to being in a class by 
himself:' We knew him personally and his work 
intimately nearly a quarter of a century ago as 
superintendent of the little suburb of Madison- 
ville, Ohio, where he had the work closely’ in 
hand. We knew him as assistant-superintendent 
in Cincinnati under, as trying conditions as we 
ever knew an assistant to face. As dean of the 
department of education of Miami University, he 
made as distinct a success in professional leader- 
ship, as he had made in administration. 

His*early ‘selection ‘as ‘superintendent of Cin- 
and his uniform attracted wide 
With all sorts of provocations there 
the 
with his ‘principals, teachers, public, or 

And there has been progress every 


cinnati, success 
attention, 
has never. been any friction with 
education, 
the press. 
hour. 
Two crucial experiences have counted for much 


board of 


children’s diseases is largely 
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in the remarkable esteem in which he is_ held. 
The head .of one of the departments in an un- 
guarded moment aroused the ire of the press and 
the public, and there was every inducement 
Superintendent Dyer to become the idol of the 
populace. But he promptly announced that he 
would take no action until the public clamor sub- 
sided. The outcome was a noble triumph, 
On another occasion board of education 
was legislated office and a small board 
elected. Mr. Dyer continued on the even tenor 
of ways without the slightest friction. Later the 
supreme court retired the small board and 
placed the former board. Mr. Dyer lost no 
friend on either board and was subjected to no 
criticism. He serving the public and its 
schools and was not playing politics or favorites, 
Here, then, is a man who has always 


for 


the 
out of 


re- 


was 


been a 
success, who has been equal to every, emergency, 
who has been ardently devoted to his profession, 
who’ has dominated every situation. Boston can 
well afford to pay any salary needed to 
him. 


secure 
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PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION 


One state department in California sent to the 
Imperial Valley at one time 30,000,000 lady bugs 
to deal with one pest scale that is attacking the 
Apricot ‘trees. This was only one installment 
for one pest, for one variety of trees, in one 
tion of one state. 

The cry for help comes from every nook and 
corner of the land for State. Governments, State 
Agricultural Colleges, State Universities, , and 
the United States Department of Agriculture to 
find relief from the pests and diseases affecting 
plants and animals of various kinds. 

The appeal seems universal, but the minute the 
rémedy affects any person or any community 
adversely, commercially, even  transciently, the 
opposition is much more noisy than the friends. 
This has been specially noticeable in the case of 
milk legislation and inspection. 

We now. know how to save the lives of half 
the infants who would otherwise die in the first 
year, how to eliminate much of the absence from 
school caused by illness, how to prevent much of 
the retardation in school, and how to _ increase 
greatly the efficiency of many pupils in school. 

Few things in all modern life have equalled the 
benefit to humanity of public attention to the 
health of children. until the time of epidemic 
passed. All this 
seems simply to have stirred up the depths of the 
wrong classes. 

It is sufficiently difficult to combat the ravages 
of diséase and the ignorance that breeds and 
spreads and promotes disease, but when one has 
to struggle also. against commercial interests 
that thrive on disease producing conditions it 
makes the problems infinitely more difficult of, 
solution. 
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Whenever there is to be found a man or 
woman who really loves children more than any 
of the many commercial interests involved, we 
should endeavor to inspire the patriotism that 
leads to heroic crusading for the further solution 
of health problems. 

$$ $0629 ———__—— 
SOLVING THE RACIAL PROBLEM 


The South is highly favored with 
tions devoted solely to furthering its social and 
educational progress. The education of the 
negro especially is receiving much attention. 
Both the Slater and the Jeanes funds are for the 
purpose of assisting state and normal schools 
for the benefit of the negro. 

The negro rural school fund of the  Jeanes 
Foundation carries on excellent work along the 
line of county supervision, as is testified by all the 
county superintendents who have the privilege of 
working with the Jeanes supervisors. The 108 
regular supervisors—thirty men and _ seventy- 
eight women—are visiting regularly 1,200 
schools. There have been a great many appli- 
cations for the co-operation of the Foundation in 
other counties, but the fund will not permit of 
their entering more than the counties they are in 
at present, even with assistance from the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund. 

A university commission, consisting of one pro- 
fessor from each of the eleven state universities 
in the South, is another organization for similiar 
purposes. The impelling motive for the forma- 
tion of such a commission, according to James 
Hardy Dilliard, formerly of Tulane University, 
president of the Jeanes Foundatiov, and to whom 
the credit for this university commission is largely 
due, was the realization of a need on the part of 
Southern people for a deeper understanding of 
the relation of the white race to the negro. The 
initial meeting was recently held in Nashville 
where Professor Brough of the University of Ar- 

‘kansas was appointed president and Professor 
W. M. Hunley of the University of Virginia sec- 
retary of the commission. The beginnings were 
auspicious. The state universities are seriously 
and earnestly interested in this organization, for 
it gives high promise of accomplishing a great 
deal by its systematic and co-operative studies. 
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ALL HONOR TO OREGON 


Oregon has a law which every state in the 
union should have. Not to have such a law is 
scandalous. 

“It shall be the duty of all boards of directors 
in this state to provide suitable and convenient 
water-closets or privies for each of the schools 
under their charge, at least two in number, which 
shall be entirely separate from each other, and 
having separate means of access. It shall be the 
duty of the school officers aforesaid to keep the 
same in a clean, chaste, and wholesome condi- 
tion, and to clear the school ground of brush and 
other obstructions to a good view of the prem- 
ises; and a failure to comply with the provisions 
of this subdivision on the part of the board of di- 
rectors shall be sufficient grounds for removal 
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from office and for withholding from any district 
any part of the five-mill county school eax of the 
county. The expense incurred by the officers 
aforesaid in carrying out the requirements of this 
subdivision shall be a charge upon the district, 
and a tax may be levied therefor without a vote 
of the district. 
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MECHANICS OF THE HOUSEHOLD 

Dean E. S. Keene of the Agricultural College 
of South Dakota at Fargo has magnified home 
economics in a most refreshing way. Under the 
term “mechanics of the household,” he has lifted 
domestic science into a genuine science, and gives 
it, as a background, the science of physics, from 
which he has eliminated everything that does not 
bear directly upon the household, and gives every 
phase of the science of physics that does bear 
upon the household, 

Nowhere else, so far as we know, is there 
any school or college in which. a_ student 
can find in a course any approach to the equip- 
ment for studying in minutest detail with true sci- 
ence the steam-heating plant, the hot-water heat- 
ing plant, the hot-air heating plant, temperature 
regulations, management of ventilating plants, 
household plumbing, the bathroom, and the range 
boiler. 

In each case the laboratory method is followed 
to the limit. In each case every piece of the me- 
chanical equipment'is at hand singly and in place, 
and always there is the real thing in actual 








operation. This is merely suggestive of the com- 
plete equipment covering every feature of 
Mechanics of the Household. 


ABSURD PROBLEMS 

It does seem as though it was impossible 
people to keep their heads while teaching. 

In one of the best systems of schools I know, 
with as close and as good supervision as I know, 
with boys and girls not one of whom will ever go 
above the eighth grade, and not one of whom has 
ever been beyond the limits of his little city since 
his father reached there, and none of whom lives 
in a house owned by his father, the following ex- 
amples were given in a sixth grade in one lesson; 
in part they formed the entire lesson. 

A man bought a house for $6,850 and sold it 
for $8,494. What per cent. did he gain? (Not 
a child in the class had a father who ever lived 
in a house costing more than a few hundred dol- 
lars.) 

In a city of 89,750 inhabitants, 3.580 died of an 
epidemic. What per cent. died? (Important in- 
formation, very comforting and inspiring.) 

A man whose salary was $2,350 paid $375 for 
house rent. What per sent. of his salary went 
for rent? 

A teacher whose annual salary was $875 saved 
$49U. What per cent. did she save? (A thrifty 
teacher, whose existence must be one round of 
pleasure.) 


for 


What per cent. of a voyage of 5,943 is 3,962 
miles ? 
A long voyage that, and one wonders what 
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ports were involved. Does anyone ever 
in the percentage oi a voyage’ 

li 8,875 cubic feet of earth are to be removed 
from a cellar, what per cent. remains alter the re- 
moval oi 2,840 cubic feet? 

A man having $2,025 in a bank, drew out $450. 
What per cent. remained? A man bought a 
house ior $6,875 and made a payment of $2,475. 
What per cent. was still to pay: 

‘that use of percentage will never be likely to 
come within the range vi one oi those children. 
They are not problems in which people care ior 
the percentage involved. One is tempted to 
doubt the sanity of the teacher. 
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AN IMPORTANT ORGANIZATION 

The educators of Lexas have among them gen- 
uine ieaders within and without the _ profession, 
leaders of legislators, leaders ot children, and 
leaders of the people. hey already dominate 
the profession and unless aii signs tail they will 
be the dominant iorce in educational legislation. 

One of the unique features of their acuvities is 
the “Organization for the Enlargement by the 
State of Lexas, of Its Institution for Higher Ed- 
ucation.” 

‘This is endowed under the auspices of the Al- 
umni Association of the University of Texas. 

lt is ably officered with a skilliul. and devoted 
executive secretary, a standing committee oi 
nine, an advisory committee of seven, and an edu- 
cational campaign committee of seven. 

It issues some highly effective documents of a 
popular nature and distributes them widely. It 
issues nothing that is not both reliable, and read- 
able, informing and inspiring. Its influence is 
definite, direct and efficient. It attracts students 
to higher education and demonstrates to parents, 
tax payers and legislators the investment feature 
of a higher education. 


In re the $10,000 salary offered Superintendent 
Dyer of Cincinnati by the Boston school com- 
mittee the Boston Transcript says editorially: 
“We question whether any citizen will protest the 
expediency—or the need—of placing Boston on 
a parity with New York, Chicago and Pittsburgh 





in the matter of the school administration. The 
intelligent electorate has never opposed “good 
money” for good men. It is very clear to all 


such students of affairs that the waste of Ameri- 
can municipalities is not to be sought in the few 
large salaries earned by men who do great work, 
but in the multitude of small salaries practically 
embezzled by men who.do no work at all. 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
provides an English scholarship for girls similiar 
in scope to that provided by Cecil Rhodes for men 
at Oxford. Mr. Rhodes first considered extend- 
ing his beneficence to women, but gave it up, it 
is said, because he did not feel that women were 
likely to have any political influence in_ inter- 
national matters. 


Education is for projected efficiency. 


No issue of the Journal till August 15. 
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THE RELATION OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
TO INDUSIRIAL EDUCATION* 


PAUL KREUZPOINTNER 
Altoona, Pa. 

We men of the industries who are under daily obliga- 
tion to adjust to their work the material received from 
our schools, appreciate the willingness of the educators 
to have the elementary school take part in the work 
of preparing those who are destined to enter industrial 
life direct from the elementary school. 

If we trace the effect of present-day educational en- 
deavor upon the various social forces of our national 
life, as these forces act and react upon each other, we 
find that the readjustment of the elementary school in 
the direction so admirably outlined by Mr. Bawden, 
would benefit society at large even more than the in- 
dustries would be benefitted, because by so doing 
industrial education would be raised to that higher level 
of ethical and intellectual efficiency and broader social 
usefulness which this form of education must eventually 
Occupy in our national life. 

If we retain our present conception of the function of 
industrial education that it is to be only an instrument 
to increase output and to furnish the means to a com- 
fortable material existence, then we endanger our 
civilization by the everlasting appeal to the selfish in- 
stincts of the employer and the employe, eventually 
producing a state of mind which will react injuriously 
upon the industries and society alike. 

Those who have the opportunity to analyze the mental 
attitude of the industrial worker cannot but help to come 
to the conclusion that much of the friction and misunder- 
standing in industrial life could be avoided if our schools 
would temper their almost exclusive literary or exclusive 
technic-mechanical education more with such altruistic 
elements as would be capable of promoting the concep- 
tion of social service being a mainstay of social stability 
and civic usefulness. 

In the last analyses the welfare of the individual 
depends upon the welfare of the community, and the 
welfare of the community will not be fostered where 
education has hardly and other object than to get all out 
of the social soil that can be extracted without returning 
new fertilizing elements in the form of social service 
and responsible citizenship. 

The conception of the relation of elementary education 
to industrial education as presented to us by Mr. Bawden 
suggests this broader ground. The readjustment of the 
elementary school in the direction indicated would also 


react favorably upon the teachers by improving their 
social standing and influence in the community, both of 
which are now often withheld because of the absence of 
that intimate relation elementary education might bear 
to the life of the industrial worker. 

_ Thirteen per cent. of the total enrolled school popula- 
tion receive a secondary education. Does the education 
the other eighty-seven per cent. receive in the elementary 
school suffice to perform their share of the nation’s work 
efficiently? To give them greater efficiency it is neither 
necessary nor desirable to turn the elementary schools 
into specific industrial schools. 

What objection is there from the pedagogic standpoint 
to have elementary education serve as a foundation for 
the cultural needs of the industrial worker, similar as 
literary education serves as a foundation for the cul- 
tural needs of the professional worker. 

Are we willing to admit that educational progress con- 
cerns itself solely with the education which lies beyond 
the elementary school? 

What is asked for from the elementary school is not 
specific industrial training, but the infusion and the 
diffusion of that general intelligence which will serve as 
much as a foundation for higher civic efficiency as for 
specific industrial efficiency. 





*Discussior of the pa 


r by Professor William T. Bawden not re- 
ceived in season for th J 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


EXIT SENATOR LORIMER. 


The long-pending and much discussed Lorimer 
case has been finally settled by the passage by the 
Senate, by a vote of fifty-five to twenty-eight, of 
a resolution declaring that Mr. Lorimer was not 
entitled to a seat in that body, on the ground that 
his election was secured by corrupt methods. 
This, it will be observed, is not a vote of expul- 
sion, for a man cannot be expelled from a body of 
which he never has been a member; and it does 
not directly charge Mr. Lorimer with actual par- 
ticipation in or guilty knowledge of the corrupt 
practices in question. To expel Mr. Lorimer 
would have required a two-thirds vote, and the 
actual vote fell a little short of that. The form 
which the matter took raises a curious complica- 
tion as regards the right of Governor Deneen to 
make a temporary appointment of a Senator. 
Under the Constitution, such an appointment 
may be made, whenever vacancies happen, by res- 
ignation or otherwise, during the recess of the 
legislature. But, in this case, the seat which Mr. 
Lorimer has been occupying actually became va- 
cant in March, 1909, and Mr. Lorimer has never 
been legally entitled to it. 


AT THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 


American lovers of sport have reason to be 
jubilant over the record made by American ath- 
letes at the Olympic games at Stockholm. _ Fif- 
teen nations were represented at these contests, 
and the United States led them all, winning a 
total of 128 points for all sports, including shoot- 
ing, swimming, lawn tennis, football, running, 
jumping, throwing, etc. Great Britain came next 
with 108 points, Sweden third with 104 points, 
Finland fourth with forty-six, and Germany fifth 
with thirty-four, the other contestants ranging 
from France with twenty-three down to Holland 
with two. Nor is this all, but the two trophies 
for the decathlon and pentathlon, were given to a 
student from the Carlisle Indian School, as_ the 
best all-around athlete in the world. There was 
a great demonstration when this youth, James 
Thorp, received the trophies. 


AS A COURT OF IMPEACHMENT. 


In accordance with the century-old code, the 
United States Senate has been formed into a high 
court of impeachment to try the charges against 
Judge Robert W. Archbald of the United States 
Commerce Court. The Senators, in groups of 
eight, were solemnly sworn to “do impartial jus- 
tice,” and the House was informed that the Sen- 
ate, sitting as a high court of impeachment, was 
prepared to receive the House of Representatives 
and its committee of managers. When the trial 
formally opens, the House will be invited into the 
Senate chamber to witness the proceedings; the 
House managers will act as prosecutors; and 
counsel for Judge Archbald will appear in his 
defence. This is the ninth time in the history of 
the country that the Senate has sat as a court of 


ampeachment. 


BUMPER CROPS AND COST OF LIVING. 

The promise of bumper crops is putting a dif- 
ferent aspect upon the cost of living. Vege- 
tables are selling fifty per cent. lower than a year 
ago; there is an unprecedented potato crop, 
which has cut prices nearly in half; the fruit crop 
is highly promising; and, as has already been 
stated in this column, the wheat, corn, and hay 
crops promise a heavy yield. Incidentally, as 
bearing upon the cost of living, the facts con- 
tained in a recent census bulletin on agriculture 
are interesting. This bulletin shows that, while 
the population has grown twenty-one per cent. 
during the decade, the number of cattle, sheep 
and hogs has materially decreased. In other 
words, there are one-fifth more people to be fed 
than there were ten years ago, but there are act- 
ually fewer animals to feed them with. 


THE BRITISH CANAL PROTEST. 


The grounds on the British Government pro- 
tests against the proposed Panama Canal legis- 
lation are made clear in a letter sent by Secretary 
Knox to the Senate committee. Four proposi- 
tions have been considered; first, to exempt all 
American shipping from tolls; second, to refund 
to all American ships tolls which they might pay; 
third, to exempt from the payment of tolls Ameri- 
can ships engaged in the coastwise trade; and 
fourth, to repay to the last named class of ships 
the tolls which they might have to pay. The Brit- 
ish government holds that the first’ proposal 
would be an infraction of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty, and, as to the second, holds that there is 
no essential difference between remitting tolls 
and refunding them, after they have been paid. 
As to the third and fourth proposals, the British 
government holds that, while it might be that no 
objection could be taken to the exemption of ves- 
sels engaged in the coastwise trade, if this trade 
should be so regulated as to make it certain that 
only bona fide coastwise traffic, which is reserved 
for American vessels, should be benefited by the 
exemption, it would be practically impossible to 
prevent the exemption from resulting in a prefer- 
ence to American shipping, which would be an 
infraction of the treaty. 


THE MORE EXCELLENT WAY. 
While strikes and rioting are disturbing the 


-peace of Boston, New York and other cities, and 


that worst of all labor expedients, the so-called 
general or “sympathetic” strike, which ties up 
trades not involved in any dispute, is threatened 
it should be observed that the orderly process of 
arbitration is at work upon what might have in- 
volved a more disastrous strike than any yet or- 
dered—the demand for increased wages for the 
engineers employed on the fifty-two railroads 
east of Chicago and north of the Norfolk and 
Western railroad. The demands of the engin- 
eers were presented to the roads last January, 
and in April the engineers voted to strike. But 
Labor Commissioner Neill and Judge Knapp. of 


[Continued on page 138.) 
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THE MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY AND ITS SERVICE 


(Continued from page 125.) 


How the University of Cincinnati is trying to work 
out this theory fs illustrated by its college for teachers, 
co-operating with the schools; its college of medicine, 
co-operating with ‘the ‘hospitals and health board; Ms 
departments of political and social science, working 
with the city and charity organizations; and the en- 
gineering college, training its students in co-operation 
with the industries. 
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HOW FAR ARE TEACHERS RESPONSIBLE FOR 
THE MORBIDITY AND MORTALITY OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


LINNAUS NEAL HINES 
Superintendent of Schools, Crawfordsville, Indiana 





There is an ever-increasing tendency on the part of 
the public to hand the duties and responsibilities of the 
parents and the home, toward the children, over to the 
school. In addition to imtellectual training the school in 
this lattér day must look after the moral training of the 
student and after his physical welfare as well. Never 
has the world seen such a campaign as there is at pres- 
ent, looking to the preservation of the health of the 
public. Both expert and layman feel it everywhere. 
“Swatting the fly’ has become a national pastime be- 
cause people believe that the fly ought to be “swatted.” 
There is a continual national campaign against dirt dis- 
ease-producing conditions. The school naturally feels 
this nation-wide agitation. The school must respond and 
do its share. Not only must the conditions surrounding 
the child in the school be right—the school must go far- 
ther and see that the child has the right conditions of 
living outside the school, so far as that is possible. The 
teacher, the school doctor, the school nurse, the home 
visitor, must all do their share in seeing that the child is 
given the best chance. The teacher’s responsibility is a 
great one, and the tendency is to make it greater all the 
time. There may be a limit to this responsibility, but 
the limit is not well defined. The teacher must do every- 
thing possible’to preserve the health of those under her 
eare. More than ever before the teacher holds the des- 
tiny of the coming generations in her hands. 
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THE SELECTION OF PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES AS 
DETERMINED BY THE LAWS OF GROWTH 


WILLIAM H, BURNHAM 
Professor of Pedagogy and School Hygiene, 





Clark University 

The aim of physical education like that of hygiene is 
not merely to provide a protection and a remedy against 
the unwholesome conditions of school life, it is also posi- 
tive, the development of habits of physical health in the 
broadest sense of the word. It is necessary to differen 
tiate physical exercise according to the stages of physio- 


logical and psycholocvical development, because the child* 


is a different creature from the adult; and the child both 
in structure and in function differs at different stages of 
development. 

If physical training is to accomplish its positive aim it 
must be adjusted to the varying stages both of bodily 
and of mental development. Especially is this true with 
regard to the differences between the child on entering 
school and the adolescent. In case of the young child 
the emphasis should be upon the spontaneous activities. 
The physical exercise should be almost entirelv the free 
movement plays, not only because these are interesting, 
but because these fit the peculiar character of the child’s 
organism. With his small heart and relatively large 
arteries the child is capable of violent exercise without 
harm, but he should be protected from exercises that 
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require accuracy, skill, and endurance. The adult on the 
other hand, and, the youth in the latter period of adoles- 
gence aré in dangef of too violent exercise and yet capa- 
ble of considerable feats of strength and endurance. The 
muscles are now capable of training in the technical 
sense, and gymnastics with apparatus, exercises of accu- 
racy and of skill, competitive sports, and the like, are all 
in place. If it is to fulfill its positive function, physica] 
exercise must especially have regard to the principle of 
of differentiation according to physiological and psy- 
chological age. 
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A SCIENTIFIC CLASSIFICATION OF HIGH SCHOOL 
PUPILS 


GEORGE E. DAWSON 
Henry Barnard School, Hartford, Conn. 


The classification here suggested is based upon an in- 
tensive study of one hundred elementary school pupils, 
and an equal number of pupils in secondary and higher 
schools. Tests were made of sense-reactions, attention, 
memory, ete., to determine the mind’s fundamental 
modes of experience. Tests were also made of general 
vitality, and nervous and motor organization, to deter- 
mine any conditions that might affect mental reactions. 
These tests, extending over a period of several years, in 
some cases, and conducted with considerable detail in all 
eases, disclose two broadly distinguished types of mind: 
(1) The type that learns and uses language, mathematics, 
and other symbols of experience mainly in relation to 
objects; and (2) the type that learns and uses these sym- 
bols more or less unrelated’ to obiects. The first type 
“objective mind,” and the 
the ”’ The objective mind 
is much more common among elementary pupils. Some 
fifty-eight per cent. of the children tested were strongly 
of this type. In the light of mental evolution in the race, 
and the facts of neurology, this is undoubtedly the nor- 
mal type of mind. mind must al- 
ways be conditioned, in the last analysis, by objective 
But our educational curricula, being for the 


may therefore be called the 


second type “symbolic mind 


Symbolic powers of 
powers. 
most part symbolic, tend to eliminate the minds strongly 
objective in their mode of reacting to stimuli; and select 
and perpetuate the minds less strongly objective, and su 
capable of dissociating symbols from objects. 

In the high school, and beyond, the objective type is 
less common, but there should be intelligent and definite 
for its training. It is unquestionably 
nature’s choice for mental, as indeed for biological, sur- 
vival. Physical and mental_tests should be made of en- 
tering high school pupils, with a view of determining the 
way they naturally derive their experience. The objec- 
tive type should then be given their education through 
the sciences, the practical arts, and the humanities and 


provision made 


mathematics closely associated with objective experience. 
The symbolic type, on the other hand, as a form of spe- 
cialization due to artificial selection, may be given the 
usual symbolic culture, which fills so large a place in our 
secondary schools and colleges. 
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FORESTRY AND THE RURAL SCHOOLS 


E. R. JACKSON 
United States Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 





The title of this paper suggests the addition of an- 


other subject to the already crowded curriculum of 
the public schools, and the burdening of the teacher 
with another new duty. But it should be stated at 
the outset that forestry, as such, has no rightful 


place whatsoever in the public schools, any more than 
have such technical and highly specialized subjects as 
engineering, law, or medicine. On the other hand, 
however, many of the elementary principles of forestry 
can be brought out in correlation with the regular sub- 
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jects of the school course, such as nature study, geog- 
raphy, botany, mandal training, 
agriculture. 

As an element in nature study, forestry offers an 
opportunity to broaden and vitalize the study of trees, 
which has too often degenerated into mere attempts 
at tree identification based upon botanical or morpho- 
logical classification. The forest, as a natural phe- 
nomenon, has a character quite distinct from that of 
the individual tree, and occupies a place in nature 
which makes it worthy of special consideration. 

The teacher of geography must consider the forest 
in at least two ways: First, in the influence it has upon 
climate, soil conditions, and water supply. This is 
the opportunity of the physical geography class. 
Second, a study of the commercial side of geography 
would be quite incomplete if it did not include a study 
of the commercial products of the forest. 

Most of all, however, is forestry important as an ele- 
mem in the consideration of agriculture. It seems 
strange that writers of textbooks on elementary agri- 
eulture should so long have overlooked the very part 
of the farm that is most in need of sensible, system- 
atic management, viz., the woodlot. Certainly the 
pupil of the rural school should be taught to consider 
the farm woodlot as something more than a mere nat- 
ura] asset of the farm, a storehouse of material put 
there for the farmer’s use but incapable of increased 
yield. The farmers of tomorrow, who are the rural 
school pupils of today, should be made to realize that 
the trees in the woodlot are in fact a farm crop to be 
handled as systematically, though not requiring such 
constant attention, as their annual crops. 

On the whole, then, forestry appears in the work of 
the rural school only incidentally rather than as a 


subject by itself; but nevertheless it can be made of 
use by the teacher to enliven, broaden, and vitalize 
the ordinary subjects of the curriculum, and to teach 
lessons of usefulness and genuine cultural value to 
our future citizens. 


and particularly 
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THE SPECIAL PROVINCE OF CHILD HYGIENE 
IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOL 


ARNOLD L. GESELL 
Department of Education, Yale University 





The business of the public schools is no longer purely 
pedagogical; it is also conservational. It is important 
for the school] system to transmit the three R’s; but it is 
more important to conserve the child. Child hygiene 
places the emphasis upon this conservational function, 
and may even criticise the methods of teaching the three 
R’s from the standpoint of mental hygiene. Child hy- 
giene as a definite program of action is still chiefly a 
thing of the future. It is not synonymous with school 
hygiene, which regards children en masse, and considers 
those conditions which affect them all alike; such as 
buildings, lighting, and sanitation. Nor is it synonymous 
wth medical school inspection, which usually consists of 
a routine, ranid examination of the defects and diseases 
of a large number of children by physicians who come 
and go. The function of medical inspection is chiefly 
remedial and advisory. Hygiene is the art of maintain- 
im health, it requires a “hygienist” rather than a “doc- 
tor.” The business of the child hygienist is not to in- 
spect for defects but to consecutivelv supervise the 
og and physical developmental needs of the growing 
child. 

The primary school is the Ellis Island through which 
our future citizens pass, the native as well as alien, the 
normal, the physically defective, the mentally unstable, 
the delinquent, and the feeble minded. The school can- 
not deport but must carry and care for all the types. 
The task of child hygiene is to discover all the types as 
early as possible and to provide the best opportunities 
for their treatment and development. The preventive 
function of child hygiene is especially important in the 
case of the mildly or incipiently non-normal. The work 
of diagnosis and the constructive health work must be 
concentrated at the source. The primary school there- 
fore will be the strategic basis for the operation of child 
hygiene as a part of public school administration. 


‘ body 
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WHAT MAY THE PUBLIC EXPECT IN DIVIDENDS’ 
MATERIAL, CIVIC, SOCIAL FROM HIGH SCHOOLS? 


KATE UPSON CLARK 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The transmission of high ideals from generation to 
generation requires enormous racial force and insight. 
Our public schools are our chief means for this pur- 
pose. To attain it, the child’s mind must be trained 
to “see straight and think clear.” 

A class has arisen here that affects to despise our 
system of government. The superiority of the prin- 
ciples upon which it is founded showld be taught. 
This involves three main tenets; respect for our con- 
stitution and laws; hatred of caste and class; and the 
love of honest work, leading to self-support. 

We may expect of every graduate a good moral 
character. This should surely be secured. The cul- 
ture of the spirit and of some sort of pure religion 
should also be urged. 

Since the basis of a nation’s power is good health in 
its population, every means should be employed to 
enlighten our youth regarding the constitution of the 
and the fundamental laws of health. Our high 
schools should yield us a strong and temperate contin- 
gent. 

They should bring into society a taste for good read- 
ing and a love for scholarship and good literature. 
They should see the vulgarity in the prevailing adora- 
tion of luxury, and should be taught the genuine 
beauty of “the simple life.” No pains should be 
spared to save them from the cowardly depression so 
often resulting from “ill-luck,” end leading to dis- 
sipation and even self-destruction. The inevitableness 
of trouble and the duty of bravery should be inm- 
pressed upon them. 

Certain minor requirements should reasonably be 
made of them. They should be able to write a pre- 
sentable and sensible letter; should have quiet and 
refined manners in public; and pleasant voices. 

Above all, they should have the spirit of progress. 


2<O~ 
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THE BOOK THAT TEACHER SAYS IS GOOD 


MARY L, ELY 
Head of Children’s Work, Public Library, Dayten, Ohio 

In order that a teacher may know the extent of his 
influence in the choice of children’s reading and the im- 
portance of using that influence in the right direction, 
let him but call to mind for a moment the share that 
good teachers and good books have had in the weaving 
of the fabric of his own life. 

By thus looking into the heart of the child he used to 
be—the only child whom he can ever know unreservedly 
—he will realize that from the first day in school when 
the child openly adores his teacher as a being more than 
mortal until the last day when he looks back over the 
years of his school life and sees all that his teachers 
have done for him and tried to do, the influence of a 
good teacher is unbounded. 

So he will remember, too, that the influence of books 
upon a child’s life is incalculable. From a feeling of 
pride in the ownership of his first book the child passes 
through the stages of valuing it for its information, re- 
joicing in its power to free his imagination, treasuring 
it because it arouses his best emotions, and finally 
recognizing it as a divine thing when it sets his will in 
harmony with the will of God. 

Because these things are so, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the book which “teacher” says is good 
should be good. It therefore becomes necessary that 
every teacher should know the best children’s books. 
To that end a course in children’s literature should be 
given in every normal school. Teachers are urged to 
make use of the library workers who make a specialty 
of children’s books and to co-operate with them in the 


effort to give the right book to the right child at the 
right time. 
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EUGENICS 


WILLIAM A. MCKEEVER 
Professor of Philosophy, Kansas State Agricultural College 


What is the general nature of the human race today? 
Is it one or many? Is it made up of distinctive, separate 
Strains and “stocks,” destined to remain permanently 
segregated into castes and factions, which must forever 
be at war with the other. Or is our common human 
nature wherever found on the earth essentially a unit 
out of which may be made to emerge a beautiful social 
democracy? This is the most momentous question of 
the ages—a very pressing problem alike for all who are 
either directly or indirectly interested in the life of man 
or the earth. I contend with all my might for the latter 
position. The historian, the paleontologist, the biologist, 
.the natural scientist, and the psychologist are all con- 
tributing a mass of evidence to support the theory that 
there is only one human-kind the world over; that the 
various so-called races of man have had a common 
origin, and are inherently shaped for a common destiny; 
that the great age-long instinctive qualities upon which 
our best civilization is built are found alike and in 
abundance in every tribe and nation under the sun; that 
the great central stream of humanity everywhere found 
is prepotent at birth in all the qualities necessary for 
development, under favorable conditions, into sound and 
substantial manhood and womanhood; that human-kind 
everywhere is apparently on the way to a common 
higher physical and mental being likewise the interest 
of all. 

The greatest menace to the establishment of a mighty 
spiritual democracy among the men of all nations is 
the professional militarism that has slowly grown into 
a monster of impending power and destructiveness. 

So the student of eugenies is halted here at the out- 
posts of the great armies and navies of the world. The 
war problem must be settled before we will be able to 
make any very substantial @dvance. If the militarist be 
right; then human life is a cheap and bloody piece of 
animalism at best, and the nations must keep on cutting 
one another to pieces for the sake of mere. brute 
supremacy. If the military aristocracy be right, then 
man must ever continue in chains of bondage to his 
fellow man, and the task of the eugenist is merely that 
of determining how to breed better fighting qualities in 
men. 

But there are those among us who see divine spark 
of life in all races and individuals among men. 

Education as an ally of eugenics must enter 
aggressively a comparatively untried field. That is, it 
must try out a more definite plan for making the mind 
of man supreme over his physical nature—So train all 
along the way that he shall become master over all 
hurtful physical appetites, and that his physical well- 
being shall have the advantage of the powerful healing 
agency of a mind stimulated by joy and social sympathy 
and hope of the future. I must be understood in this 
matter if nowhere else: I mean that when we learn 
how to bring out by a well-rounded course of training 
the best inherent mind activities of our common man 
that nearly all the sore spots and inherent sickness now 


, 


found in him by the “biometricians” will disappear under 
the magical therapeutic power of a divinely supreme 
mind. Much of the disease found among the so-called 
lower class is a sickness brought on by such things as 
undeveloped mind power and lowered vitality throug 
ignorant dissipation and ifl care of the health, as lack 
of the healing agency of the daily practice of love and 
hope and a broad human sympathy. 
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WILLIE WYLD HUNTING BIG GAME IN 
AFRICA. Morrison System of Natural History 
Stories. By William James Morrison. Nashville: 
Smith and Lamar. 

This second book of Dr. Morrison’s series of Natural 
History Stories is even more fascinating than the first. 
Every page of this book is in the grapple with big Afri- 
can game. It is not easy to have a story of experiences 
with big African game so told as to be highly attractive 
to children from ten to twelve, but Dr. Morrison’s 
genius has achieved this to the fullest extent, and has 
thereby made a fascinating book for all older readers as 
well. This book has an introduction by Dr. Philander 
Priestly Claxton, United States commissioner of educa- 
tion, in which he expresses most ardently his apprecia- 
tion of the service Dr. Morrison is rendering the chil- 
dren and the schools in this series. 


THE SHADOW MEN. By Donald Richberg. Chi- 
cago: Forbes & Co. Cloth. 312 pp. Price, $1.25. 
This is a story of the day, with many shades and tints. 

lf it gets a right start it will be read by millions. It 

deals with acts and actors with which we have been 
made all too familiar, but they are actors with a strange 
fascination just now. Unfortunately crimes and crim- 
nals of certain classes are all too attractive at present, 
and a courtroom triumph is a much appreciated climax. 

NORSE TALES RETOLD. By Ritza Freeman and 
Ruth Davis. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth. 
12mo. 113 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

There is always a fascination about the stories that 
have come down from the Norsemen. They are so bold, 
so virile that they please even when they do not con- 
vince. In this book we have several of these tales retold 
in language especially adapted to little children, and yet 
not lacking in entertainment to the elders of such chil- 
dren. Here one may read how the Norsemen thought 
the world was made, how the famous city of Asgard 
was built, how Odin sought for wisdom, how Thor got 
his hammer, and several other speculations just as bold 
and wild. The authors of these stories—or rather those 
who tell them over again to us in this book—are cer- 
tainly to be complimented over the beauty of their dic- 
tion, for there is not.onessentence but does. not help 
make the. stories attractive. How the imaginative little 
—— will delight in reading them, or having them read 
to them! 





THE TEACHING OF PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 
A Critical Study of Recent Tendencies in Method. By 
Henry Suzzallo, professor of the philosophy of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia. Riverside Educa- 
tional Monographs. With an introduction by David 
Eugene Smith. Cloth. 124 pp. Price, 60 cents. 
Professor Suzzallo was chosen by the American mem- 

bers of the International Commission on the Teaching 

of Mathematics to write a report which should outline 
the methods in teaching mathematics in the first six 
grades of the American elementary school. This report 
was first published in the Teachers College Record over 
a year ago, and is now brought out as one of the River- 
side Educational Monographs,—“The Teaching of Prt- 
mary Arithmetic.” Professor Suzzallo sets forth clearly 
the aims of our primary arithmetic instruction, consider- 
ing these aims in their evolutionary rather than static 
aspects, and showing the present tendencies that seem 
making for a more rational view of teaching. Among 
the chapter heads are: The Distribution of Objective 

Work, The Materials of Objective Teaching, The Use 

of. Methods of Rationalization, Special Methods for Ob- 

Work, The Materials of Objective Teaching, The Use 

Special Algorisms, Oral Forms, and Written Arrange- 

ments, and Characteristic Modes of Progress in Teach- 

ing Method. 

FOLK FESTIVALS: THEIR GROWTH AND HOW 
TO GIVE THEM. By Mary Master Needham. 225 
Fifth avenue, New York: B. W. Huebsch. Cloth. 244 
pp. Price, $1.25, net. 

One of the most beneficial new activities for both chil- 
dren and adults is the folk festival. Our dependence 
upon it for the better direction of the public interest of 
the masses is greater than is generally appreciated. 
What the “Monitor” was to the Union cause in Hampton 
Roads in March, 1862, the folk festivals are to the coun- 
try in 1912. With all due regard for baseball and as 8 
lover of the national game, we recognize that it has be- 
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come a menace because of the intensity of’ publi¢ inter- 
est, which is fast assuming gambling tendencies, so that 
one hears barbers, Pullman porters, hotel attaches, and 
others betting on the game of a day, on the finish of the 
teams, on the records of individual players, and even on 
gate receipts of certain days. Only eighteen men get 
any physical gain or reputation out of a game that 1s 
witnessed by tens of thousands who pay tens of thou- 
.sands of dollars to witness it. There has been no con- 
tribution to the knowledge, wisdom, or other improve- 
ment of the vast throng. In such an hour the folk fes- 
tival appears on the scene with opportunity for many 
participants, with no appreciable financial outlay to any 
onlooker, with attraction for father, mother, and children 
together, and a noble contribution to the information, 
patriotic ardor, and inspiration of all participants and 
auditors. 


MEMORY: HOW TO DEVELOP, TRAIN, AND 
USE IT. By William Walker Atkinson. Holyoke, 
Mass.: The Elizabeth Towne Company. Bound in 
cloth. 206 pp. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 

Of all the books of advice and device as to the use of 
the memory, this, by William Walker Atkinson, is the 
most comprehensive, psychological, and sensible, since 
it deals with the right use of the mind in attention, inter- 
est, and emphasis when receiving impressions and col- 
lecting material that is to be re-collected when needed. 
It instructs how to use the mind in such a way that the 
memory may be stored with clear and distinct impres- 
sions of whatever is desirable. As a result of thus stor- 
ing the memory impressions may afterward bé recalled 
with slight expenditure of energy. There are rules by 
which the sub-conscious mind may be aroused to greater 
activity. It is a working manual that not only makes 
plain the way but inspires the reader to put to good use 
the principles by which improvement of the memory is 
accomplished. 

CUTTING IT OUT: HOW TO GET ON, THE 
WATER WAGON AND STAY THERE. By Sam- 
uel G. Blythe. Chicago: Forbes Company. - Price, 35 
cents. 

This appears to us the best temperance book of the 
century. Everyone knows of Blythe as the best possible 
type of a drinking man, as the best of after-dinner speak- 
ers, and, despite the theorists, people would believe that 
the champagne gave snap to his wit. Now he tells us 
that, though he misses the fun of the evening, he has all 
of his friends “lashed to the mast in the morning.” In 
a wee bit of a book that can be read with a relish in a 
few minutes he tells “Why I Quit,” “How I Quit,” 
“What I Quit,” “When I Quit,” and “After I Quit.” It 
is the only temperance book that drinking men will read, 
that they cannot help reading, and they will know ever 
after that they are all sorts of a fool if they don’t quit. 





EDUCATIONAL NEEDLECRAFT.. By ° Margaret 
Swanson and Ann Macbeth of the Glasgow (Scotland) 
Scheol of Art. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
soo Size, 8%x7 inches. Illustrated. 136 pp. Price, 
1.35. 

The writer of a friendly preface to this remarkably 
interesting book on “needlecraft” says: “This book rep- 
resents the first conscious and serious effort to take 
needlecrait from its humble place as the Cinderella of 
manual arts, and to show how it may become a means 
of general and even of higher education.” Such a claim 
for the work of these Scotch ladies, instructors in an art 
school, seems amply justified by the text and the illustra- 
tions of the suggestive volume. Herein is something in 
the sewing line for children of six to eight years up to 
young women of sixteen to eighteen. It is a revelation 
of what marvels are wrapped up in a needle, with a spool 
of cotton or a skein of silk. Several colored full-page 
plates show what can be done in producing effects not 
unlike the Goebelin tapestries. That there is a really 
remunerative outcome to an artistic use of the needle 
Seems to be the faith of these joint authors, and most 
intelligibly they instruct young minds and fingers how 
to make the most of such an art. 


THE ADVENTURES OF GRILLO: OR, THE 
CRICKET WHO WOULD BE KING. By Ernest 
Candeze. Translated from the Italian version by M 
Louise Baum, with illustrations after Renard by Har- 
riet N. Baum. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & 
Co. Price, 45 cents. 

This story for children by Ernest Candeze is for sup- 
plementary reading in schools. It has been translated 
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becausé of its charming literary! qualities, ‘which should 
make it rank as a child.elagsic. The translator has. kept 
the flavor of the Italiamand at the same time has pro- 
duced a piece of stiooth English. The book is first, 
last, and always a story, and is. written with a vivid real- 
ism that makes a thrilling drama of the tiny events of the 
insect world. Grillo; the field cricket, tells his story ina 
fascinating autobiographic style. With exquisite accu- 
racy the manners and customs, the trials and achieve- 
ments of the insects are recorded. The child is able to 
verify these curious facts about the little folk of grass 
and air, and yet seen from the insects’ point of view, 
their doings are most exciting. .The reader forgets the 
infinitesimal scale of these wonderful adventures. Grillo, 
for example, becomes a second Robinson Crusoe, cast 
away on a desert island—a lily leaf—with his man Friday, 
and their escape is followed with breathless interest. 
Grillo is a real character. The illustrations are full of 
life and fun and give many correct impressions of the ac- 
tivities of insects. 


pore ip READINGS IN UNITED STATES HIs- 
EXPLORERS AND SETTLERS. 

THE COLONISTS AND THE REVOLUTION. 

A NEW NATION. 

THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT. 

THE CIVIL WAR. 

THE PROGRESS OF A UNITED PEOPLE. 

Edited by Charles L. Barstow. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. Cloth. Profusely illustrated. Each 
about 225 pages... Price for each, 50. cents, met. 

The six volumes form a series made up from the best 
writings on the subject.in the Century and St. Nicholas 
for students of the upper granimar grades and the first 
year in the high school. Each volume has about twenty 
articles written by as many different men of recognized 
authority im their lines. In the volume On the Civil war, 
for instance, are articles of surpassing merit by really 
great men. General Beauregard tells of “The First Bat- 
tle of Bull Run,” Lew Wallace of “The Capture of Fort 
Donelson,” Ulysses S. Grant of “The Battle of Shiloh,” 
General George B. McClellan of “The Peninsular Cam- 
paign,” General Fitz John Porter of “The Seven Days’ 
Fighting,” Theodore Roosevelt of “Cushing and the Ram 
Albemarle,” General Adam Badeau of “Pickett’s Charge 
at Gettysburg,” General William T. Sherman of 
“Strategy of the Last Year,” and General Horace Porter 
of “The Surrender.” This is a samnle of the six books! 
We speak guardedly when we say that nowhere else can 
be found so much historical reading for students that is 
sO important in subject matter, so vital in the presenta- 
tion, so attractive in style, and so significant in the more 
than one hundred writers. 


THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. By Edward 
Everett Hale. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 55 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. 

In his preface to “The Man Without a Country” Dr. 
Hale said: “I wrote this book (appeared first in Atlan- 
tic Monthly, 1863) to show to boys and to girls, to men 
and to women, what it is to have a country. We 
wanted to show them what a terrible thing it would be 
if we had not a country. For this purpose I invented 
the history of the life of a young man who in a frenzy 
of excitement expressed a wish to live without a coun- 
try and had that wish granted.” There are few Ameri- 
cans north of the Mason Dixon line who do not know 
the story of Philip Nolan, and every one of them wants 
to be sure that their children know it as well. This 
neat edition of Ginn’s, for school use primarily, con- 
tains an excellent picture of Dr. Hale as the frontis- 
piece, and it includes the most interesting introduction 
by Dr. Hale, telling how he set about to write the 
story and telling also of the difficulties he encountered 
on account of the name he gave this imaginary man 
without a country. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


TEMS of educational news to be 
inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 

in eve state in the Unfon. To be 

available, these contributions should 

be short and comprehensive. Copy 

should be received by the editor not 

later than Friday preceding date of 
e. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


July 24-30: First International Eu- 
enics Congress, London; David 
genic Jordan, president, American 
Consultation Committee. 


August 22-27: Second International 
Moral Education Congress, The 
Hague; Felix Adler, chairman 
American Committee. 


September 26, 27, 28: National Vo- 
cational Art and Industrial Con- 
gress, Hotel La Salle, Chicago; 
secretary, Miss Frances Thomp- 
son, Chicago. 


October 18: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Manches- 
ter. 

October 23-25: Maine Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Portland; secretary, H. 
A. Allan, Augusta. 

October 24-26: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Rutland: George 
8. Wright. St. Albans, president. 


November 6-8: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Omaha; 
president, E. L. Rouse. 


9: Farmers’ National 


La. 


November 7, 8 9: Wisconsin Teach- 


November 7, 8, 
Congress, New Orleans, 


ers’ Association. Sixtieth annual 
meeting, Milwaukee; president, 
Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, Kenosha; 
secretary, M. A. Bussetwitz, Mil- 
waukee. 

November 25-27: New York State 
Association, Buffalo; president, 


Percy G. Bugbee, Normal school, 
Oneonta; secretary, Richard A. 
Searing, North Tonawanda. 


November 28-80: National Council of 
Teachers of English, Chicago; sec- 
eatery J. F. Hosic, Chicago Teach- 
ers College. 

December 5, 6, 7: Minnesota State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Paul: 
George F. James, University of 
Minnesota, president. 


December 21-24: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los An- 
eles; president, J. A. Cranston, 
Santa Ana; secretary, Mark Kep- 
pel, Los Angeles. 


December 26-28: Arkansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Little Rock; 
president, J. P. Womack, Magnolia. 


December 26, 27, 28: Central Divi- 
sion of the Modern Language As- 
sociation, Indianapolis; secretary, 
Professor Charles Bundy Wilson, 


State University of Towa. 


a 
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NEW ENGLAND 





STATES 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

NORTH. CONWAY. The . three 
members of the committee on reso- 
Iutions at the American Institute of 
Instruction meeting, Walter E. Ma- 
eon, Alvin F. Pease, and Harry 
Houston, submitted the following:— 

Whereas: The American Institute 
of Instruction is now very much 
alive, and 
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Whereas: It has enjoyed one of 
he best meetings, with the strong- 
est program, in its history, 

Resolved; That the thanks of the 
members are gratefully extended to 
President Whitcomb and the officers, 
to whose marked executive ability 
and untiring energy the success of 
the meeting is due, 

Resolved: That the officers and 
members appreciate the professional 
spirit which has prompted the 
speakers to come, in many cases at 
personal sacrifice, and give us a pro- 
gram sane, inspiring, and helpful on 
live educational problems. 

Resolved: That we extend our 
thanks to the American School 
Peace League for their co-operation 
in uniting with the institute and 
providing a valuable addition to our 
program. 

Resolved: That the Institute ex- 
tends its thanks to the press for its 
courtesies. 

Resolved: That North Conway is 
an ideal place for holding our meet- 
ing. 

Resolved: That we all unite in 
hearty congratulations to the local 
committee and to the hotels for the 
splendid manner in which they 
have provided for our comfort and 
entertainment. 


Resolved: That we will come 
again. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
NEPWTON. In Newton twenty- 


five per cent. of the entire school 
population is im the high school, 
which should mean that close to 
fifty per cent. of the pupils go to 
high school. 

BOSTON. Afterthree months of 
thorough searching the Boston 
school committee has made a formal 
offer of the superintendency to Su- 


perintendent Franklin B. Dyer of 
Cincinnati. Dr. Dyer has been of- 
fered a salary of $10,000 and the 


regular six-year term. This would 
make the office of school superin- 
tendent the only public office in Bos- 
ton carrying with it a salary equal 
to the mayor’s. Dr. Dyer was born 
in Warren county, Ohio, in 1858; 
was educated in that state; was 
graduated from the Ohio Univer- 
sity, and has spent much of his life 
in Ohio. He has taught in schools 
of all sorts and kinds; was a teacher 
in village schools; was head of an 
elementary school; was principal of 
a high school; was superintendent 
of schools in several cities; was the 
organizer and head of the State Nor- 
mal College of Ohio, at Miami Uni- 
versity; and has been for the last 
nine years superintendent of schools 


of Cincinnati. In making public its 
choice the Boston school commit- 
tee said:— 


“Dr. Dyer’s work along the lines 
of helping that great mass of children 
who leave school at the age of four- 
teen years has been beyond doubt 
the most thorough and most suc- 
cessful undertaken in this country, 
and. the manner in which he has 
succeeded in securing the co-opera- 
tion of the employers in sending 
theirvemployees between the ages of 
fourteen and sixteen years to the 
continuation schools a certain part 
of each week is a notable tribute to 
Dr. Dyer’s ability to accomplish un- 
usual progressive results, not only 


without friction, but with the enthu- 
siastic support of those who, under 
ordinary 


conditions, would be the 
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most violent opponents of such 
measures. 

“Dr. Dyer has not only adminis- 
tered the public school system of 


Cincinnati admirably, but he has also 
found time to study carefully the 
various school .systems oi the 
United States and to make a special 
study of some of the best European 
systems. His standing in his own 
profession is well known by the fact 
that he is now president of the Na- 
tional Association of School Super- 
intendents. His standing in com- 
munities other than Cincinnati is 
well evidenced by the fact that he 
received a short time ago an offer 
from another city to become its su- 
perintendent of schools at a salary 
of $10,000. Dr. Dyer rejected that 
offer because he did not believe that 
the school system of that particular 
city offered the opportunities for 
successful school administration that 
he desired. 

“Dr. Dyer’s career in Cincinnati 
has been a notable one. On the one 
hand, it has been marked by a strik- 
ing and vigorous progressiveness in 
almost all fields of education; and 
on the other hand, it is almost 
unique in the extent to which he has 
succeeded in commanding the sym- 
pathetic confidence and co-operation 
of the teaching force of Cincinnati 
and the enthusiastic and unwavering 
support of all classes of its citizens. 

“The fact that the school commit- 
tee of Cincinnati, consisting of 
twenty-nine members, and represent- 
ing all types of its varied commun- 
ity, has just elected Dr. Dyer unani- 
mously for an additional term of 
five years is an excellent illustration 
of the latter fact. 

“The keynote of the man is per- 
haps his wide and comprehensive 
grasp of the various problems that 
necessarily arise in the administra- 
tion of a public school system; his 
ability to inspire enthusiasm in his 
co-workers; 2nd his sympathetic ap- 
preciation of the interests and needs 
of both teachers and pupils, as well 
as his understanding of what the 
public school system should be to 
the community which it serves.” 

In an editorial “reminding” the 
citizens, civic bodies, and “especially 
the school board” what Dr. Dyer 
has done in Cincinnati, the Cincin- 
nati Times-Star says in part:— 

“After a few years of very effec- 
tive work at Oxford, Dr. Dyer was 
elected superintendent of schools in 


Cincinnati. Our schools at_ that 
time were in an unorganized and 
chaotic condition. For thirty years 
they had been starved. The ap- 


pointment of teachers was to a con- 
siderable extent in charge of indi- 
vidual ward members of the school 
board. There had _ been palpable 
abuses of this power, and the teach- 
ing corps was not harmonious. 
Cincinnati’s school plant and its 
material equipment were hopelessly 
out of date; it is no great exagger- 
ation to say that our schools were at 
that time the laughing stock of the 
school world. 

“Dr. Dyer’s personal influence at 
once began to be felt. The newer 
modern requirements of the publie 
schools, the kindergarten, manual 
and domestic training were estab- 
lished here. Dr. Dyer originated 
what is known among school men as 
“The Cincinnati Idea” of co-ordi- 
iating the home with the kindergar- 
ten and the kindergarten with the 
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flower grades. He tactfully, ~ yet 
gurely, established the merit system 
for the appointment of teachefs, all 
the while holding the attention and 
inspiring the co-operation of the old 
teaching force. q 

“Dr. Dyef originated. the cele- 
brated apprentice continuation 
school, which has been copied in 
many cities. It was his initiative 
that brought about the law forthe 
general continuation school, which 
he has established and which is hav- 
ing a marked influence on the com- 
munity. He established the Teach- 
ers’ College in the University of 
Cincinnati, and made the require- 
ments for appointment a$ teacher in 
the Cincinnati schools the ‘highest 
in the United States.” 


CONNECTICUT. 
| DERBY. J. W. Peck, who has 

n connected with the schools of 

rby for the last thirty-three years 
and who has been superintendent 
during recent years, has been elected 

‘ sata ~sal- 
ary of $1,000. He is succeeded 
by Edward Fitzgerald, principal of 
the high school, who has been act- 
ing superintendent for the past 
year. 

ROCKVILLE. Philip M. Howe, 
a graduate of the Rockville high 
school and of Yale and who has 
been teaching in the high school, 
has been elected principal of the 
high school, to succeed Harry B. 
Marsh, who goes to a position in 
the Springfield, Mass., Technical 
high school. 








MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW JBPRSEY. 
NUTLEY. Nutley has secured 
an eminently progressive educa- 


tional leader in Superintendent J. 
R. Becher of Piqua, Ohio. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
PITTSBURGH. Eighty-five 
grammar school teachers have 
joined Superintendent Heeter im 


preparing a revised curriculum for 
the grammar grades. In an address 
outlining his views. as to the essen- 
tial features of the curriculum Mr. 
Heeter advised that no technical 
grammar be taught until the seventh 
grade; that the study be touched on 


lightly in that grade and pushed 
hard in the eighth grade. He 
Strongly urged the adoption of 
studies of a more practical nature 


that would fit the boys and girls to 
make a living should they not be 
able to pursue their schooling be- 
yond the grammar grades. 

NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The summer 
Session of Columbia University has 
opened with an enrollment close to 
4,000. In the new school of house- 
hold arts there are to be offered 
many courses, a heretofore untried 
attempt. Another new course is 
in field agriculture, consisting of 
observation and practice work and 
extending over two weeks, from 
August 29 to September 12, spent 
mainly at the Colurfibia farm,  Fish- 
kill, N. Y The colleges of law, 
Medicine and religion are all offer- 
ing new courses for the benefit of 
the summer session students, and 
the graduate work has also been 
amplified this year. 
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“The Tegistration “for Coneinawten” 
and vocational classes in. the New 
York eity summer schools is 26,637, 
an increase Of more than “twenty- 
five per cent. over last summer. The 
continuation classes alofie have .an 
enrollment of 13,000, as compared 
with 7,077 last summer. Applica- 
tions for admission to the summer 
high schools numbered about 2,000. 
The daily sessions of both the high 
school and the elementary school 
continuation classes close at noon. 
The high schools will keep open un- 
til August 30. The vacation school 
term is six weeks. This is the first 
year that the continuation high 
school classes have been tried. The 
subjects of instruction in the va- 
eation schools are: Venetian iron, 
bench work, wWhittling, basketry, 


elementary woodwork, chair can- 
ing.) c » and housekeeping: 
knitting a crocheting, bursing, 


advanced sewing and dressmaking, 
elementary sewing, millinery, em- 
broidery, kindergarten, and ad- 
¥ ' : 


CENTRAL STATES. 
MICHIGAN. 

GRAND RAPIDS. Mrs. Jennie 
Denney, a prominent Grand Rapids 
club and society woman, was 4a 
member of the graduating class of 
the central high school in that city 
recently, according to a press dis- 
patch. She is fifty years old. 
Mrs. Denney’s return to school days 
was not the result of an eccentric 
impulse, but part of a plan for se- 
rious. educational work. She _ in- 
tends to enter the University of 
Chicago next fall. She was a 
teacher in the city schools at Grand 
Rapids before her marriage. 


DETROIT. In speaking of Mr. 
Martindale’s failure to receive a re- 
election at the hands of the school 
committee, the Detroit Free Press 
says editorially :— 

“The public school system must 
suffer materially by their .action, for 
whatever may be Mr. Martindale’s 
limitations and faults, the fact re- 
mains that throughout the later 
years of his administration he made 
a most admirable superintendent. 
He had the situation well in hand. 
He kept pace with the growth of 
the city. He was awake to progress 
in education without being a faddist. 
He maintained discivline among the 
teachers, and he had the respect, of 
those under him. His work as an 
executive was unusual. We are not 
sympathizing with Mr. Martindale. 
It is Detroit that is inneed of sym- 
pathy. She has exchanged a cer- 
tainty for am experiment; a man 
thoroughly in touch with the situa- 
tion for a stranger lacking the per- 
spective that is acquired only 
through long study of a problem.” 


OHIO. 

BELLAIRE. Superintendent J. 
A. Jackson has been re-elected for 
three years ata salary of $2,000. 
The salary of Principal McVay and 
many of the teachers were also in- 
creased. 


MINNESOTA. 


OWATONNA. Superintendent 
P..J. Kuntz has been elected super- 
intendent of the Salem, Oregon, 
schools, to succeed Superintendent 
J. M. Powers. 
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. Dr. J.C. Eisom; as 

sistas of physical educa- 
tion at of Wisconsin, 
leaves the first of August for Lake 
George, N. Y., where he will con- 


duet a class in scout craft at t 
school ~ 


there. This is one of the 
few pi in America where lead- 
ers of the boy scout movement can 


receive practical instruction in how 
to successfully conduct the work. 


MISSOURI. 


mond; 
Greene, Webb City: and R. B. D. 
Simpson, Jefferson City. The 
school. tax in Jefferson. City has 
| raised from $0.40 to $0.90 on 


ST LOUJIS. Regardless of rac 
creed, or politics, twetity thousand 
men representing the business 


life of St. Louis have leagued them- 
selves together, pledged to promote 
every interest pertaining to the wel- 
fare of the city’s public schools and 
of fous school children. 
nee this organization was 

tablished fourteen years ago, the 
public schools have been taken out 
of paptisan politics and placed in 
eharge of an independent board; 
school taxes have been increased, 
supplying fynds for modern ade- 
quate school buildings; and school 
equipment, aggregating many 
thousands of dollars in value, has 
been contributed by the organiza- 
tion in fee simple to the public 
schools. This equipment includes 
almost every, kind of, teaching ma- 
terial. Among the articles given 
are works of reference, stereopti- 
cons, folding chairs, Teflectoscopes, 
pianos, statuary and pictures. One 
of the pictures given in this way 
cost $3,500, while another was 
worth $2,000. The money for these 
donations is raised from dues, from 
direct contributions, or from the 
proceeds of concerts or picnics. 

Although these friends of the St. 
Touis school ‘children are all very 
busy men, they find time to demon- 
strate their interest in education 
in a wide variety of ways other 
than these activities. By arranging 
appropriate exercises, they help to 
commemorate the national holidays, 
such as Lincoln's and Washington's 
birthdays, and Arbor, Flag, Memor- 
ial and Independence days, the ob- 
ject being the inculcation of a 
broad American patriotism. They 
also aid the principals in making 
the necessary arrangements for the 
annual school picnics, the Christmas 
festival, and other school functions 
and exercises. 

The agency directing this work is 
called the St. Louis Public School 
Patrons’ Alliance, a legally incorpo- 
rated body, which consists of a 
league of some fifty constituent as- 
sociations. These branches are 
neighborhood organizations, estab- 
lished ,to help the schools of. their 
several wards, and finding expres- 
sion for their wider activities 
through the central co-ordinating 
body. Men only are eligible to 
membership in the St. Louis Public 
School Patfons’ Alliance, orto its 
local chapters; for the reason that 
women can accomplish whatever 
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may care to do in the 
medium of 


work they 
same field through the 
their Mother’s clubs. 

Membership dues in the local 
branches are twenty-five cents a 
year, of which five cents goes to the 
central alliance. The Patron’s al- 
Nance itself is governed by a board 
of control consisting of one delegate 
from each branch organization. 
Most of the business is transacted 
through standing committees, whose 
activities are indicated by their 
titles, namely: executive, legislative, 
finance, organization, educational, 
and auditing. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA, 

TUSCALOOSA. Professor G. J. 
Davis of the hydraulic engineering 
faculty of thé University of Wis- 
consin has been elected dean of the 
Oollege of Engineering of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, and will take 
up bis new duties next fall. 


LOUISIANA. 
NEW ORLEANS. Through the 


efforts of the New Orleans Educa- 
tional Association and State Senator 
Voegtle of New Orleans a compul- 
sory education act has been passed 
by the legislature providing that 
children from eight to fourteen 
years, inclusive, must attend some 
publie, private or denominational 
echool for the entire school session, 
instead of attending only ninety 
days, as was provided by the law in 
its old form. The act also provides 
that the parent, guardian, or per- 
son in charge of a child between 
fourteen and sixteen, in the parish 
of Orleans, who is not regularly and 
lawfully engaged for at least six 
hours a day in some useful employ- 
ment or service, shall cause said 
ebild to attend regularly some day 
schoo). 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


UTAH. 

SALT LAKDB CITY. Ground was 
broken at the University of Utah on 
July 8, for the new $300,000 central 
building. 
monies 


The 
accompanying 


impressive cere- 
the event 
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from September until the following June 
Makes it the 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


were in by Governor 
William Spry, Chairman W. W. 
Riter of the Board of Regents of the 
university, President J. T. Kings- 
bury of the university faculty, and 
various other persons of note of the 
state, and were witnessed by a 
crowd of about 1,500. As the be 
ginning of the erection of the first 


participated 


really fine building in the inter- 
mountain country to be used for 
higher educational purposes, te 


event was distinctly important. 

The building will be the apex of 
as fine a college campus as exists in 
the world. From the brow of the 
hill, overlooking fhe city, the val- 
ley and the lake, the view is unriv- 
aled. The grounds, comprising 
nearly one hundred acres were 
ceded to the university by the gen- 
eral government from the Fort 
Douglas reservation. It is said that 
the site was designated for the uni- 
versity in- early days by Brigham 
Young. Ignorant of this, Dr. J. T. 
Kingsbury, now president of the 
university, selected the site twenty 
years ago and provided the Honor- 
able J. L. Rawlins, then senator 
from Utah who secured the grant 
from the government, with a de- 
scription of it. The grounds al- 
ready occupy nine buildings, each 
simple in design, but especially 
planned to meet the specific de- 
mands of the work for which it was 
intended. The need for the new 
building has been insistent for some 
time. 


CALIFORNIA. 
SAN DIEGO. Among the new 
features established at the San 
Diego Normal school, according to 


President BE. L. Hardy’s annual re- 
port, are the publication of import- 
ant teachers’ manuals, a program of 
extension work, establishment of an 
appointment bureau, reorganization 
of the training school, and co-opera- 
tion with the city schools in every 
particular. The school has enrolled 
in the normal department 245 stu- 
dents, a gain for the current year of 
forty-seven per cent. Last June 
thirty-five students were graduated 
from the training school, fourteen 
from the preparatory department 
and 101 from the normal depart- 
ment, the latter figures showing a 
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net gain of seventy per cent. over 
the number graduated in 1911. 


S. T. Black, 


formerly state 
superintendent of public in- 
struction and organizer and first 


president of the San Diego Norma] 
school, is to be editor-in-chief of a 
history of San Diego county. He is 
well qualified for this work. 
BAKERSFIELD. The teachers 
engaged in public school work in 
Southern California were each in- 
vited by the Southern California 
Woman’s = Christian Temperance 
Union ‘to! write an essay of nine to 
fifteen hundred words on the sub- 
ject “The Best Method of Teaching 
the Nature and Effect of Narcotics.” 
Mrs. S. R. Ferris, state superinten- 
dent of anti-narcotics had charge of 
the contest. A prize of twenty dol- 
lars was offered. A goodly number 
of teachers responded. The judges 
were, Mrs. E. C. Bellows, president 
of the Los Angeles Dbell club: Pro- 
fessor E. J. Lickley of the Los An- 
geles board of education: A. L. 
Hamilton, superintendent of schools, 
Pasadena; J. C. McGee, principal of 


Thirty-seventh Street school, Los 
Angeles, 
Their decision was unanimous. 


The essay gives evidence of careful 
thought and practical experience. 
The successful teacher was Mrs. 
Augusta C. Bainbridge, Principal of 
Petroleum school, Bakersfield, Kern 
County, California. 

BERKELEY. Dr. Thomas F. 
Hunt of the Pennsylvania State 
College has been appointed dean of 
the College of Agriculture and di- 
rector of the Agrieu}ture experi- 
ment station at the University of 
California, to succeed Professor 
Wickson, who has resigned to de- 
vote his ability to the fruit growing 
interests of the state. Dr. Hunt is 
recognized as one of the four great 
agricultural leaders and teachers in 
the country. He was graduated at 
the University of Illinois, was dean 
of the agricultural department of 
the Ohio State University, was then 
selected by Professor Balley, when 
he entered upon his directorship at 
Ithaca, to be his leading professor 
and his understudy in executive 
management. From Cornell he 
went to Pennsylvania State College 
in 1908. 
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COLORADO. 
DENVER. 
Denver have 
to a» free“aiental dispensary main- 
tamed for the poor children of the 
,~ and in ition each subscriber 
has agreed to give his services for 
half a day every month to the same 
cause. 


Denver has adopted. the plan 
of teaching sex hygiene, in the 
schools and is trying it out in 


the East Denver high school, where 
a series of lectures is giwen-onte 6 
week to the girls of the junior class 
and twice a week to the senior class, 
according to the July number. of 
Vigilance. No girl is permitted to 
attend these lectures without.a; letter 
of approval from her parents, but 
the. co-operation between the ar- 
thorities and. parents has, so far, 
been close, and approximately 200 
girls have attended the series. Pa- 
pils who wish to avail themselves of 
this privilege are required to take a 
study period, so that the large num- 
ber in tius class is a comment on the 
attitude of the girls toward such in- 
struction. Mrs. Anna Noble began 
the work after school hours at the 
instance of the Mothers’ Congress, 
then she was made a_ substitute 
teacher, and in January, 1912, the final 
step was to incorporate the series 
as a part of the regular school work. 
Mrs. Noble first takes up the genera- 
tive organs in relation to the girl's 
own health; second, the relation of 
these organs to the reproduction of 
life: third, inheritance; and in suc- 
ceeding talks, social ethics are dis- 
cussed which include a consideration 
of proper relations between boys and 
girls, proper relations in business life 
and in marriage. In the last talk the 
care oj babies is taken up. It is ex- 
pected that this instruction will be 
introduced in all the other high 
schools of Denver. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Illiteracy in 
this country in Colonial days is a 
subject discussed in an _ historical 
monograph recently issued for free 
distribution by the United States 
bureau of education, the Dutch 
schools of New Netherland and Col- 
onial New York, by Professor W. 
H. Kilpatrick of Teachers College, 
Columbia. The data were gathered 
by an examination of signatures to 
the extant legal and other docu- 
ments of Colonial days, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the number of 
signers who had to make their 
marks. While the data are not al- 
together conclusive they seem to in- 
dicate that Massachusetts occupied 
the most advanced educational po- 
sition in the seventeenth century, 
while Virginia brings up the rear. 
The Dutch of New York and the 
Germans of Pennsylvania occupy 
middle positions. 

The monograph says, in part: 

“At Albany of 360 men’s names 
examined, covering the years from 
1654 to 1675, twenty-one per cent. 
made their marks. 1 men’s 
signatures at Flatbush, covering a 
longer period, nineteen per cent. 
made their marks. Of the German 
male immigrants above sixteen 
years of age who came to Pennsyl- 
Vania in the first half of the eight- 
eenth century, 11,823 names have 
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peen counted, with the result of 
twenty-six per cent. who made their 
marks. 

“A significant result appeared 
from. our study of-illiteracy, namely, 
that the male Dutch inha 
Flatbush made continuous ; ve- 
ment in this respect, the percentage 
of illiteracy decreasing gradually 
from forty per cent, in 1675 to about 
six per cent. in 1738.” 

A most painstaking Count of the 
seventeenth century, Virginians in- 
dicates.. that. of 2,165. male adults 
who signed jury lists forty-six .per 
cent. made their marks; and of 12,- 
445 male adults who signed deeds 
‘and depositions, forty per cent. made 
their marks. 

“In the case ofthe Dutch women 
fewer names were collected, and 
the showing was, not se good,””..Of 
the 134 signatures of Dutch women 
in New York which were available, 
an illiteracy of sixty per cent. was 
indicated. Of 3.066 women signing 
deeds and depositions in Virginia, 


seventy five per cent. made their 
marks. 
“By way of comparison with 


these results a study was made of 
the signatures to deeds, etc., exe- 
euted in Suffolk County (Boston), 
Mass., for two periods in the seven- 
teenth century a generation apart,” 
says the bulletin. .“T'wo volumes of 
the published deeds were used, the 
first covering the period 1653-1656, 
the other, 1686-1697.” 

In both the former and the latter 
period, the percentage of men who 
made their marks remained con- 
stant at eleven per cent., while the 
proportion of illiteracy among the 
women decreased from fifty-eight 
per cent. to thirty-eight per cent. 

“These data are exceedingly in- 
teresting and in a measure do indl- 
cate the educational conditions of 
the colonies,” as James C. Boykin, 
editor of the United States Bureau 
of Education observes. “Thus, the 
figures from Virginia and Massa- 
ehusetts possess undoubted signifi- 
eance. As a rule, persons who sign 
deeds are of the more prosperous 
class; therefore if forty per cent. of 
these documents are signed with a 
cross, as we find in Colonial Vir- 
ginia, we may be sure that the pro- 
portion of illiteracy in the entire 
population was far greater. 

“It must be borne in mind that 
these data by no means offer a final 
or adequate measure of educational 
conditions either as between the 
colonies or as between the past and 
the present. Nevertheless the fig- 
ures gathered are suggestive and 
wil} probably stimulate further in- 
vestigation along the same line.” 


Are fewer children born? Do 
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larger numbers die per mil- 
lion of population now than 
twetity years ago? Or is the aver- 
age length roar life materially 
increasing? . These.) ate”) questions 
Suiggested in tHe ingk@fitétion of the 
s tical” feport “of “the United 
States . Bureau . of Education for 
1911, following. the statement. that 
the percentage of the total popula- 


ion enrolled in the schools in 1910 


was less than jn 3890. .Itus poin 
out that impoftaht methods if a 
ering statistics aceount for a part of 
the loss, but om the other sand other 
authorities note that compulsory 
education laws afd like Social agen- 
cies are bringing a greater and 
greater proportion of childr 

the honlbene door. The ei 
ductory statement to the Education 
Bureat's doctinient Says itt paft:— 

_ “There was an apparent decrease 
in the percentage of the total popu- 
lation enrolled in the schools as a 
whole from 22.54 in 1890 to 21.54 in 
1910. The loss may be given in 
numbers as 919,723. In other words, 
the grand total of school enrollment 
in 1910 would have been 20,731,645 
if the percentage of 1890 had been 
maintained, in place of the 19,811,992 
grand total. ; 

“All this loss ard tidre is" suffered 
by the elementary schdéols; for the 
higher institutions made substantial 
gains and the secondary schools 
show marked increase in enrollment 
a compared with the total popula- 
ion. 

“There is no reason for the beli 
that the schools have lost ground = 
reality. This comparison is with 
total population, not school popula- 
tion, and it is probable that there 
are relatively fewer children now 
than formerly. 

“If there are not so many children 
proportionally, there will naturally 
be proportionally fewer pupils. 
Furthermore, it is well known that 
the constant improvement in sta- 
tistical methods has resulted in the 
elimination to an increasing extent 
of duplicate enrollments. The de- 
crease that results is apparent only 
and causes no concern.” 

_In further support of this conten- 
tion, figures are cited which show 
that had the apparent relative de- 
crease of 919,723 in enrollment been 
real, the loss would have been more 
than made up in the increased effi- 
ciency of the common schools, for 
the per cent. of average daily at- 
tendance increased from 68.61 in 
1890 to 71.30 in 1910; the average 
length of school term increased from 
134.7 days to 157.5 days between the 
same dates. At the same time the 
average number of days’ schooling 
received by each child of school age 
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THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
The f:achers' Co-operative Assn. of New England 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Retablished 1835. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 1678 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Assistant Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-twe years ef successful experience. 


Established 1890 





6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 








increased from 59.2 in 1890 to 80.5 
in 1910, while the average number of 
days attended by each pupil enrolled 
increased from 86.3 in 1890 to 113.0 
in 1910. 


Foreign Education Notes 
(From U. 8S. Bureau of Education.) 

Student-nomads or Wandervoegel 
(wanderbirds), as they are called, 
who spread over Austria in vacation 
time, receive free lodging in Vienna, 
as the guests of the city. These 
nomads come from Germany, Hol- 
land, England, and Scandinavia, 
and the wanderings of many of 
them extend to the Lower Danube. 
The authorities are now planning 
rooms connected with schoolhouses 
for their accomodation. 

The province of Ontario, Canada, 
has passed a law empowering local 
school boards to require the attend- 
ance of boys and girls up to eight- 
een years of age at day or evening 
classes. 

Como, Italy, trains teachers in 
elementary schools and kindergar- 
tens to correct defects of speech in 
their pupils. 

A kindergarten association has 
been organized in Soochow, China, 
where the natives are reported to be 
so much interested in the movement 
that the local assembly has voted to 
pay the way of four Chinese girls 
through ai kindergarten training 
school. Upon completing their nor- 
mal course, the girls will return to 
open free kindergartens in the mu- 
nicipality. ‘ 

In Prussia an average of fifty- 
four pupils is allotted to a teacher 
in the cities and sixty-one in the ru- 
ral districts. The state district of 
Potsdam has eighty-two schools re- 
porting, 100. or more. pupils, to a 





teacher, 


The Keio Free School of Tokio 
takes the young Japanese at six 
months of age and after a sixteen- 
year course it gradu him,.as 
bachelor of a oartg, oF of polithe 
cal or economic séfence: = , 

Fraulein Kowalewska has _ re- 
ceived permission to act as instrue- 
tor in chemistry in the Medical In- 
stitute for Women in St. Pet rg. 
She is the fi woman to ive 
permission to take such, a position. 
in any an institution of hig 
education. 





A new occupation for women— 
that of aid in laboratories and scien- 
tific institutes—has been opened to 
women in Germany, and in order to 
fit candidates a special one-year 
coufse has been added to the Muni- 
cipal School for Women of Jena. 


a 
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Education Association Officers 


Southern Indiana Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation: J. B. Fagan, Bedford, 
president; Bertha Stockinger, 
Princeton, secretary; Daniel T. 
Wier, Indianapolis, treasurer. 

Wisconsin Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation: Professor F. A. Parker, 
University of Wisconsin, honorary 
president; Mrs. Elizabeth B. Bint- 
liff, Ripon, president; Mrs. Charles 
McLeneggan, Milwaukee, secre- 
tary; Amon D. Cain, Milwaukee, 
treasurer. 

Wisconsin Teachers’ Association: 
Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, Kenosha, 
president; B. E. McCormick, La 
Crosse, and S. M. Thomas, Lodi, 
vice-presidents; M. A. Bussewitz, 
Milwaukee, secretary: J. A. Hage- 
man, Fort Atkinson, treasurer. 

Artcraft Institute Guild: Mrs. T. 
Vernette Morse, president; Mrs. 
Charles Davis Boardman, vice- 
president; Miss Frances Thomp- 
son, secretary. 

Ohio State Teachers’ Association: 
Miss Margaret Sutherland, Co- 
lumbus, president; Superintendent 
W. C. Bowers, Zanesville; Prin- 
cipal Charles J. Brooks, Cincin- 
nati; Superintendent W. F. Shaw, 
Bowling Green; Principal C. D. 
Everett, Columbus; and Superin- 
tendent W. E. Wenner, Ashtabula 
Harbor, vice-presidents; W. E. 
Kershner, secretary-treasurer. 
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thescommeree court ve the op- 


‘posing intefésts ther under an 
agreement” fOr arbitration; and now 
a board of arbitration of seven 
members, one representing the 
roads, one the engineers, and five 
neutral, is, adjudicating the whole 
matter. 


CUT IN EXPRESS RATES. 


The interstate commerce commis- 





ne BELLS 


—— NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes. 
For catalogue, address the Principal 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 


§ TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. CoeducationalL 
Department for the pedagogical and 


' technical training of teachers of the 


commercial subjects. J. Asbu Pite 
man, Principal. Pt 
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NTS who will solicit subscriptio 

ra nian = —— schools. Liberal 
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sion, as a result of three years of 
thorough investigation, has ordered 
a general reduction in express rates 
which will be of great service to 
small jshippers. The commission 
finds that, while the express com- 
panies are separate legal entities, 
they are in fact, through stock own- 
ership and otherwise, so interlaced, 
intertwined, and interlocked that the 
exnress business might almost be 
described as a family affair. Not 
more than three groups of interests 
are, in tact, represented in the ex- 
press business of the United States. 
The changes ordered by the com- 
mission, which will become opera- 
tive after a supplementary hearing 
next October, will effect an average 
reduction of fifteen per cent. in rates. 
The reductions are relatively largest 
on small packages which have borne 
the heaviest burden under the exist- 
ing system. For example, the rate 
on a two-pound package from New 
York to Chicago, 1,000 miles, will be 
twenty-four cents; on a three-pound 
package, twenty-seven cents; on a 
ten-pound package, forty-two cents. 
A simplification of the rate schedule 
will be effected by the division of 
the United States into blocks of fifty 
miles square,—rates to apply be- 
tween these blocks. The investiga- 
tions on which the commission’s or- 
der is based involved the examina- 
tion of millions of way bills and the 
comparison of more than 600,000,000 
express rates. 


THE BRITISH INSURANCE 
ACT 


The British Insurance Act, framed 
for the protection of workingmen 
and women, went into effect on July 
15. It has been made the object of 
a. very bitter campaign, especially 
so far as it relates to servants and 
their employers. Organized resist- 
ance to its requirements has been 
vehemently urged and threatened, 
and mistresses have banded them- 
selves together under agreements 
not to stamp their servants’ insur- 
ance cards, as the law requires them 
to do. But, as the day for the going 
into effect of the act approached, 
there was a noticeable abatement of 
the agitation; and, when the  mis- 
tresses discover that, for every fail- 
ure to “lick a stamp” upon a ser- 
vant’s card, they are liable to a fine 
of $50, they may reconsider their 
plans of resistance. 
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is and Pamphlets Received 


ide, California, Publi¢ -1Ly 
“2 Bulletins. 27, “February 
Sslebrations.” 40, “Dry _ Farm- 
jag”) «655, “‘Patriotism,—Mgemorial 
y, Flag Dav, and Fourth of 
July.” Also, “Children’s “Books 
a for Christmas Giits.” 

F American Peace Society. Eighty- 
> Sfourth (1912) report of the direc- 















Labor Bulletin. Vol LL. Nol. 
Labor and Eduéation.” 








“Paying the Bills for City. Plan- 
[mime A plea ior Special As- 
= $Sessments for Benefit as the Most 
~* Bquitable and Businesslike Solu- 
_ #ion of the Problem. By Nelson 
P. Lewis. Chief Bngineer of the 
: Board of Estimate and Appor- 
P tionment of New York City. 
- Paper presented at the Fourth 
National Conference on City Plan- 
ming, Boston, May 1912. 


"The Irrationality of War.” On 
Science as an Diement in the De- 
yeloping of International Good 
Will and Understanding. By Sir 
liver Joseph Lodge, Principal of 
Birmingham University, England. 
Published by American Associa- 
tion of International Conciliation. 


“The Schools Savings System.” Ad- 

@ress by Frank cC. Mortimer, 
Berkeley, Cal., at 18th Annual 
Convention, California Bankers 
- Association, Long Beach, May, 
1912. 
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Winois Normal School Graduates 
‘Tilinois State Normal Univer- 








SES ere 113 
Southern LIllinois............. 28 
/Mastern Illinois ............. 60 
Western Illinois ............. 27 
~WNorthern Illinois ........... i11 
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BOSTON THEATRES 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


Theodore Friebus. who is known 

t# thousands of theatre-goers all 

@ver New England through his long 
association with the Boston theatre 

and Castle Square stock companies, 

2 Wil appear in a bright faree com- 
ase, edy, bearing the title of “Peter 
eat, Peckter’s Predecessor.” This sketch 
#8 the work of Rev. John Snyder, 
Known to playgoers as the author of 
“As Ye Sow.” The week will also 
be notable for the first appearance in 
of Kate Blinore and Sam 
Williams in their new travesty, 
“The Hunter and the Hunteress.” 
' Other splendid features will be the 
q Pour Regals, in their spectacular 
c MOvelty, “The Armorers”; Halligan 
; Sykes, two newcomers with an 











Amal specialty; Adonis and his 
& beautiful posing and coptor- 
a novelty; Armstrong and 
Tawrence, another new pair of en- 
tertainers, Lavine-Cimaron trio in a 
. comedy act; Grace Ed- 
Mond, a remarkably pretty girl, 
‘Who sings a number of catchy 
/ Senge; and Shreck and Percival, 
_ = t comedians. 

























TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


OHIO to New York is one of our frequent interstate changes. Im July, 1912, Superin-— 
tendent Hervey of Auburn asked us to recommend a good experienced norma} 
graduate for a grade position in the public schools. Superintendent Hervey arranged for 
~ bp interview and the result is which reads :— “ Ata meeting of the Board 
indicated in a letter received from him of Education held last evening ® candi- 
date was elected to the second grade position in Seward School. } am much with 
what I have seen of her. { think she will make us a strong teacher.” 

We always like to bring our good Norma! graduates back to teach in NE YORK. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, NR. Y. 
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. : ? ven 
Th? Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 
Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private scho ls. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT Mgr. 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY iteteces to coneges, 


Schools, and Fam 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principsis, Assistants, Fators, and Gow- 
ernesses, forevery department ct instruction recommends good Schools to parents. Cal) om 


address 
oe Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY ities, er tou, ea. ss 


my men and women ea 
shert metice for high grade positions. Takes pride im prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Phone. No advance fee. 








PECIALISTS with good general education wanted [or department work @®* 
egg Pe ayn and Norma’ Schools and Colleges in Pena 
‘ sylvania and other States. G teachers with ability to teach some a 
tem of music and drawing secure itions paying $60 to $70 per month Fo: further 
information, address THE TEACB ERS AGENCY, RR. L. MYERS & 00 , 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-cperating Agencies in Denver Fed Atlanta. 











SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SAFIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 30 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 


and in Minnesota, North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we cam 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, : DES MOINBS, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° “c.2°n cto stten: Sateen 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning this publication. 








. 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for sruperiog 
T peop’ Free registration to reliable candidatet. Services free to school officials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 333 Fifth Avenue, New York, WN. ¥ 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of al] Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtaining 
itions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. ¥- 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY °33.%20324"- 
Cc. J. Albert, Manager ~ 
romney year. Best Schools and College: everywhere our permanent clients. YOU wane 


our new booklet “Teaching as a Business."" Western Offices, Realty Building, Spokane, 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 








ualed facilities f 
WINSHIP | cachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. . . Boston, Mass 


AGENCY Long Distance Telephone, — eer, 
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Liplcot' PRIMER 
“«  FIBST READER 
“ SECOND READER 
“ ‘THIRD READER 


THE AUTHORS are HOMER P. LEWIS, superintend 
ent of schools at Worcester, Mass., and ELIZ. R. LEWIS, 


THE BOOKS—Hth the text and the illustrations of 
these bouks appeal to the child. The lessons are based upon 
Standard literature. The vocabularies are not overcrowded 
and as far as possible they are phonetic, especially is this 
true with reference to the lower numbers. 


THE METHOD—Believing that teachers will haye the 
largest measure of success in the teaching of any subject 
when they exercise their own good common sense, un- 
hampered by fanciful methods, the authors of these Reader 
have seew fit to present only properly graded lessons, alloy 
ing teachers to use that method which will best meet exist 

_ ing conditions. 


The authors have no faith in the ‘‘painless methods” so 
earnestly soughtafter by many teachers. Knowing that the 
«process of education consists in overcoming obstacles. they 
have not smoothed away ali difficulties from the path of the 
pupil. It is hoped, however, that enough has been done to 
enable the child to grasp the thought with sufficient ease to 
ead to that naturalness of expression which is the soul of 
good reading. 





. Correspondence Solicited 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY f3iittsri,. 


July 25, 1912 














“BFFICIENGY IN SCHOOLS”. 


An article on the public school sit- 
uation. ‘Broad, yet charged with 
detailed suggestion. Decidedly 
progressive. Points out un- 
worked oes 


CALVIN N. KENDALL, a tivation, 
New Jersey 7 

Commissioner Kendall asks two definite 7 
questions,—and answers them:— = ff] 

1... In what way or ways immediately avail- § 
able and possible and practicable may ine # 
creased efficiency be had, and without cost? 7 
11. In what way or ways May it be secured 
by means possible everywhere, and already 


realized to some degree in many placesys 
but at some increased cost? 


Will appear in the issue of September 5 : 


Single Copies 5 Cents 


Journal of Education 
; (Weekly) 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 











OFFICIAL HANDBOOK 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS 


of America 


“The aim of the movement is to apply the power of organization to the promo- 
tion of such actibities for girls as will most effectibely make for physical 
vitality, personal efficiency, and spiritual and intellectual bigor as well as 
to preserve the largest possible amount of beauty, inspiration, and romance 
in their daily lives.”” 


The Official Handbook is a neat little book of ninety pages with forty-five ful 
page illustrations,--photographs of Camp Fire Girls and Their Activities. it 

sets forth the Law of the Camp Fire Girls, Test for Membership and Rank, 
Elective Honors, The Council Fire, and Council Fire Talks. It gives also 
Questions and Answers for Directors and a complete fist of Reference Books. 


Health Craft Home Craft 

Camp Craft Hand Craft 

Nature Lore Business 
Patriotism 


PUBLISHED FOR 


THE CAMP FIRE GIRLS OF AMERICA 


118 East 28th Street, New York 


¢ BY 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY Price, 25 cents GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 





